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“Te never was much for letter- 
writing when he was in. college. 
But he must know how anxious 
Mother and lL are... now that he’s 
off in Korea. Haven't heard from 
him in six weeks. Of course, they 
say ‘no news is good news’... but 
1 wonder. Maybe he can’t write... 
hecause ... mavbe he’s in a hos- 
pital somewhere, And maybe he 
needs blood, | don’t know... but 


Give Blood Now 


CALL YOUR RED CROSS TODAY! 
NATIONAL BLOOD PROGRAM 


I’m not taking any chances. That’s 
why Pm giving blood.” 
* * * 

Yes, all kinds of people give blood 

for all kinds of reasons. But 
whatever your reason, this you can 
be sure of: Whether your blood 
goes to a combat area, a local hos- 
pital, or for Civil Defense needs— 
this priceless, painless gift will 
some day save an American life! 











Business Executives! 
VCheck These Questions! 


If you can answer ‘‘yes”’ to most of them, 
you—and your company—are doing a 
needed job for the National Blood Program. 


Have you given your employees 
time off to make blood donations? 


Has your company given any rec- 
ognition to donors? 


Do you have a Blood Donor Honor 
Roll in your company? 


Have you arranged to have a Blood- 
mobile make regular visits? 


Has your management endorsed 
the local Blood Donor Program? 


Have you informed employees of 
your company’s plan of co- 
operation? 

Was information given through 
Plant Bulletin or House Magazine? 
Have you conducted a Donor 
Pledge Campaign in your company? 


Have you set up a list of volunteers 
so that efficient plans can be made 
for scheduling donors? 


2 2 eee Se eee 


Remember, as long as a single pint of blood 
may mean the difference between life and 
death for any American, ,, the need for 
blood is urgent! 
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BEHIND THE BY-LINES — ppyaparyy arrays 


























’ say 
| are in order 
| 

ae is here again and all Kiwanis is astir | 
with anticipation as bag-packing time draws near. The editors know | 
you'll have a wonderful time in New York City and we hope A\ 
some of the articles we’ve published in the last few issues will \ : 
help make your trip more enjoyable. Be sure to bring along the a fe 
list of eating places (page 11 of the February magazine) and the 
feature “New York for the Ladies” (May issue, page 20). If you show 
this one to the little woman she’ll get more for her—that 
is, your—money shopping around town. Pages 24 to 31 of this last 
preconvention issue are 
devoted to a preview of 
the big gathering. The aS L2 
cover photo shows Man- a ctiaal 
hattan garbed ina twin- | Send them by special keepsake 
kling mantle of lights. 
In our opinion this scene Telegram ! LIKE 
captures the big city’s THIS 
key mood: brilliance 
and vastness. It’s a great 
city and it’s going to 
be a great convention. 
We'll see you soon in 
New York City! 
Turs picture is “proof of the puddin’,” 
so to speak. For it shows just how 
one Kiwanis club benefited directly from | 
The Kiwanis Magazine. Back in October 
1952 we reported that authentic 
reproductions of the US Constitution, 
Gettysburg Address and the. Declaration | When you 
of Independence are available at low . 
cost. We suggested that clubs might want can’t be there yourself, 
to present these replicas to local for— 
schools. The Kiwanis Club of South 
Omaha, Nebraska liked the idea. So they BIRTHDAYS, WEDDINGS 
bought replicas for all twenty-two ANNIVERSARIES 
public and parochial schools in the 
club's vor tin The photo at the left PROMOTIONS, CELEBRATIONS 
shows Russ Johnson, South Omaha public affairs chairman, giving AND OTHER HAPPY 
some documents to one of the grateful school principals. OCCASIONS... 
Ir you Live outside the big city (eighty-three per cent of our The next best thing is to 
readers do), you'll get a real lift from the lead article in the 
July issue. Titled “The Small Town: Cradle of American Greatness,” send a TELEGRAM ! 
this feature is an eloquent expression of the virtues of 
small-town living. It was written by a former big city man who 
moved toa small town and wouldn't go back again for all The Perfect Gift. ..and 
the gold in Fort Knox. The July issue will also carry the story of 
one of the most unusual fund-raising activities in Kiwanis: sO easy! 
the huge castle that has been refurbished by the Kiwanis Club of 
West Toronto, Ontario. A third feature—this one a picture 
story—shows a day in the life of a United States senator. The Western Union 
subject is Karl Mundt from South Dakota. After following Telegraphic Gift Orders can 
him around for several days we were all tuckered out, and we think solve your gift problems for any 
this intimate pictorial profile will probably make you change special occasion. Always welcome 
your mind about running for the Senate. (What man hasn’t secretly . . . always in good taste. They 
imagined himself as a member of Congress at least once or are delivered on beautifully dec- 
twice?) Other features for July include the regular editorial by orated blanks. 
Past International President Ben Dean, reports and pictures 
of more than 100 club activities, Oren Arnold’s page of mellow WESTER, 
humor, and comprehensive news of Kiwanis International. Cc. w. K. 
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CANADA STEAMSHIP LINES 


Greets KIWANIANS 
NEW YORK CONVENTION 
JUNE 21-25 


Ideal Post-Convention 





INDEPENDENT CRUISES - $65 up* 
3 nights, 2 days on St. Lawrence and Saguenay 
Rivers. Berth and meals included. Lv. 4 to 5 
times weekly. 


S$ RICHELIEU CRUISES - $135 up* 
6 days. Steamer your hotel throughout. Visit 
Quebec, Tadoussac, Murray Bay, etc. Lv. every 
Monday A.M 
* From Montreal, U.S. Tax extra 

See your Travel Agent or 


CANADA STEAMSHIP LINES 


535 Fifth Avenue N.Y., N.Y. (MU 7-2412) 


Boston ae Chicago © Detroit a. Philadelphia 





Toronto ¢« Quebec . Montreal 











» over 217,000 business and 


professional men read 


The KIWANIS Magazine 


every month 








GET YOUR NEW 


KIWANIS 


EMBLEM 


BOOK 
IS 


IN ECCLESIASTICAL BRASS. Gleaming in bold 
relief against a subdued oxidized background. 
Lacquered to preserve the finish and prevent 
tarnishing. Has Kiwanis Emblem. 





Felt rests prevent seratching of tables and desks. 
Weight. 7 pounds. 6” high, 47%" wide 


IDEAL FOR FATHER'S DAY GIFT 
Individually packed in gift boxes. Only $12.95 a set, 
postpaid. Send check or money order today. Money- 
Back Guarantee. 





CHESTNUT HILL CRAFTERS 


Box 86-K Chestnut Hill 67, Mass. 





























Testimonial 

...I1 was delighted to read the article 
describing the Great Books pro- 

gram [“Read Any Good Books Lately?” 

March 1953 issue}. 

I led one of the first groups we had in 
our county about five years ago and got 
a great kick out of it. The group still 
meets regularly. Another Kiwanian up 
here, who was the mayor of one of the 
neighboring villages, has been a Great 
Books leader for three or four years.... 
As you indicate, the most difficult thing 
is to get people to attend the first dis- 
cussion. Once they’ve done that, they 
come back and really have a good time 
with the group. 

Michael M. Coon, Kiwaniar 
Merrick, New York 


. The response for this article has 
been very good, and letters are con- 
tinuing to come in to our office inquir- 
ing about the program. 

Mrs. N. R. Shuntan 

The Great Books Foundation 
59 East Monroe Street 
Chicago 3, Illinois 


Graduation Present 
...1 would like to take this opportunity 
as a Kiwanian and as a veterinarian to 
commend you on the publication of the 
very interesting and instructive article 
entitled “What Do You Know About 
Dogs?” [December 1952]. I am sure 
that all members of our profession and 
all owners and lovers of dogs who have 
had an opportunity to read this article 
will share my viewpoint. We are 
giving a copy of this magazine to each 
member of our senior class as a gradua- 
tion present. 

A. H. Groth, Kiwanian 

Columbia, Missouri 

Dean, School of Veterinary Medicine 

University of Missouri 


Come Up and See Us... 

... As Kiwanis members we note with 
interest the fine story and ad re 
Bermuda in the March 1953 issue. But 
we should like to let New York City 
conventioneers know of this beautiful 
vacation spot [Monticello, New York]. 
They might be interested [in visiting 
us] either before or after the conven- 
Gone. . 

Hotels in Sullivan County are 
equipped to handle 200,000 persons at 
one time. 

Dudley W. Thompson, Kiwanian 
Monticello, New York 





Ladies Wanted 
... I would like to bring to the atten- 
tion of Kiwanis International the fact 
that optometry is a very attractive field 
for women practitioners, and that Ki- 
wanis clubs could have a considerable 
influence in bringing optometry as a 
career to the attention of fine young 
women in various sections of the United 
States and Canada. ... Recent graduat- 
ing classes have had comparatively few 
women in them, and this would be a 
tremendously fine opportunity to re- 
cruit young women in various areas to 
the practice of optometry. May I sug- 
gest that the club presidents get in 
touch with the dean of the nearest 
optometric college, indicating the club’s 
interest . . . and asking for a personal 
appearance of this dean before the local 
club to explain the requirements of the 
college, the costs and all other practical 
matters. This would be a fine club 
project. 

F. C. Sheldon, Kiwanian 


Anthony, Kansas 


Sixth Sense? 
. .. Please give my astonished respects 
to Mr. Harold Benson, your artist, for 
his illustration of my article “All 
Square, Mister Sundberg” [March 1953 
issue]. It is unknowingly correct in 
the following detail: my door hinges to 
the right; bookcases stand to the left; 
diplomas hang over the bookcases; the 
desk is located as pictured; and a 
lensometer stands on the right of the 
desk! Even the square tile of the floor 
is correct, and the cane in the right 
hand. Does Artist Benson have a sixth 
sense? 

A Kiwanis Doctor 


Objective Comment 
...Our president, Dick Wills, wants to 
give each visitor one of the [1953 Ob- 
jectives] folders as a souvenir and a 
reminder... . 
H. M. Hamilton, Secretary 
Roanoke, Virginia 


. . . Doctors, lawyers and other profes- 
sional men [who belong to our club] 
expect to place a number of the Objec- 
tives folders on their waiting room 
tables and to enclose one with each 
statement they send out the first of the 
month. . . . All members of the Galax 
club were favorable in their comments 
about the folders and felt that these 
would help bring about a better under- 
standing of the ideals of Kiwanis 
throughout our community. 

Richard S. Hale, Kiwanian 

Galax, Virginia 
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ST-MINUTE ORGANIZATION NEWS FOR KIWANIANS EVERYW 


INTERNATIONAL ACHIEVEMENT AWARDS 


Tue International Committee on Achievement Reports recently announced winning 
and honorable mention clubs and districts for 1952. The following standings are 
based upon achievement reports covering last year’s activities: CLUB AWARDS 
(Gold Section—101 members or more) Winner: Schenectady, New York. Honorable 
Mention: Billings, Montana; Knoxville, Tennessee; East Cleveland, Ohio; Orlando, 












































Florida. (Silver Section—71 to 100) Winner: Dearborn, Michigan. Honorable Men- 
tion: Pampa, Texas; Thomasville, Georgia; Mount Dora, Florida; North Baltimore, seni Sickness oa 
Maryland. (Orange Section—46 to 70)Winner: Livingston, New Jersey. Honorable ‘ 
Ventio Silverton, Ohio; Hobart, Oklahoma; Northside Knoxville, Tennessee; 
Clermont, Florida Blue Section—31 to 45) Winner: Bedford, Ohio. Honorable = 
Mention: Steger, Illinois; Hamilton, Maryland; London, Kentucky; Umatilla, Florida. CONVENTION NOTES 
(White Section—30 or less) Winner: Taneycomo, Branson, Missouri. Honorable As THIS ISSUE went to press, registra- 
Mention: Commerce, Texas; Matoaka, West Virginia; Glen Burnie, Maryland; tions were pouring into the Kiwanis 
Vernal, Utah Convention Office in New York City. 
DISTRICT AWARDS (Gold Group—171 clubs or more) Winner: Texas-Okla- The numbers are substantially higher 
homa. Honorable Mention: New York; New England. (Silver Group—101 to 170 than for a comparable time before any 
clubs) Winner: New Jersey. Honorable Mention: Michigan; Missouri-Arkansas. other International convention. It looks 
(Orange Group-—81 to 100 clubs) Winner: Florida. Honorable Mention: Nebraska- as if 14.000 Kiwanians and ladies will 
lowa; Minftesota-Dakotas. (Blue Group—46 to 80 clubs) Winner: Kansas. Honorable be in New York June 21-25. 
Mention: Louisiana-Mississippi-West Tennessee; Alabama. (White Group—45 clubs Has a shift in plans forced you to 
or less) Winner: Montana. Honorable Mention: West Virginia: Southwest. change International convention dele- 
The above clubs and districts will receive award plaques in a special ceremony anlee at the last minute? If so, be sure 
at the forthcoming International convention that the new man carries proper certi- 
fication with him to New York. If he 
NEW CLUB BUILDING ZOOMS PRESIDENT’S VISITATIONS does not, he may not be able to take 
Two pozEN new clubs were completed part in official convention business. The 
in a three-week period just before Durinc June, International Presi- procedure is simple: Just get a letter 
presstime, announced David B. Doner. dent Walter J. L. Ray will pre- on club stationery stating that so-and- 
chairman of the International Com- side over the big New York con- so is your official representative. Such 
mittee on New Club Building. This is vention and visit the following a letter, signed by the club president 
the first time in thirty vears that so places: Ames, Iowa; Lincoln, Ne- or secretary, will insure certification of 
many clubs have been built in so short braska; Denver and Grand Junc- your delegate at New York City. 
a time. tion, Colorado; Milwaukee, Green Incidentally, club delegates should 
Bay and Madison, Wisconsin. check before leaving home to make 
sure that their clubs have no delinquent 
Birthday S These clubs will financial obligations to Kiwanis Inter- 
wate twenty-filth. thirtieth and SEMIANNUAL REPORTS DUE national. This will prevent a club from 
thirty anniversaries this month. It’s TIME for club secretaries to begin official participation in the convention. 
thinking about semiannual reports, Special tours are being planned for Ki- 
19] 1 sa, Oklahoma, June 6 which certify your club membership as wanis conventioneers. To get the de- 
() delaware. Ohio. June 10 of June 30. It is important that these tails, inquire at the Information and 
oe a be filled out as indicated and sent Outings Booth in Madison Square Gar- 
promptly to the General Office. den. 





3°" rm linois, June 7 
»pee, Massachusetts, June 3 


San Leandro, California, June 5 
Camas-Washougal, Washington, June 8 Here is something new in the way of fund-raising devices: 
Harrisonville, Missouri, June 8 individually prepared for your community. The club which 
raising program offers to include personal birthday notices for a fee of twenty-five 
cents per listing. Thus, if Mary Henford and Tom Jones paid a quarter each, their 
names would be printed in at the date of March 13, which is their birthday. 
Organization meetings, dates that utilities bills are due, service club meetings and 


MONEY-MAKING CALENDAR FOR CLUB SPONSORSHIP 

an attractive calendar, 
sponsors this fund- 
Larned, Kansas, June 15 

Metter, Georgia, June 19 
Bismarck, North Dakota, June 27 


nie Megeetane nape any other type of local event can also be listed on the community calendar. The 
Laverne, Georgia, Jane <F listee pays a modest fee to the sponsoring club and the club makes a profit on each 
Fairbury, Nebraska, June 22 listing. Calendars are then sold to people of the community and all profits go to 
Waterville, Maine, June 22 the club sponsor for its worthwhile projects. Additional revenue results from ads 
Florence, South Carolina, June 26 purchased by local merchants. 

Woodsfield, Ohio, June 27 Still another variation of the community calendar plan is a flat fee listing of two 


dollars per family. This allows listing of the entire family’s birthdates and wedding 
anniversary too, if this is desired. 
The calendar carries a statement in behalf of the fund-raising projects of the 


Taylor, Texas, June 29 


eat a, Ohio, June? " ‘ ; : : — : 
199% sponsoring organization, and also a picture of some local landmark—a Kiwanis 

Hominy, Oklahoma, June 7 ‘ a ae é 

pie pame children’s clinic, for example. 

Eng pa pata wader The club collects all of the data and forwards this to the company which makes 

Clatskanie, Oregon, June 26 up these community calendars. The company provides detailed instructions and 

South Portland, Maine, June 29 charges a set fee. All profits go to this club. 

Petersburg, Indiana, June 29 An increasing number of service clubs are using this novel fund-raising device. 





For further details write The Kiwanis Magazine. 
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THE AIR FORCE AND NATIONAL KIDS’ DAY Cut WI re fe fl C e 


HUNDREDS OF THOUSANDS of eager youngsters will visit United States Air Force 


a 
bases this year on National Kids’ Day, Saturday, September 26. The com- re-coating costs 
manding general of the US Air Force has offered the full cooperation of this | 
mighty armed service in the observance of Kids’ Day, which means that Air 
Force base commanders everywhere will hold open house on Kids’ Day, Rust-Oleum Extra-Long Nap Lamb’s Wool 
entertaining and educating children brought to the bases by Kiwanians. 

On Kids’ Day last year nearly 200,000 youngsters visited upwards of 130 || Roller Saves 30% to 40%! 
Air Force bases. This year 500,000 children are expected. 

Different types of aircraft will be lined up on the runways ready for inspec- 
tion—both inside and out—and experienced airmen will be on hand to explain 
the various mechanisms. In some cases base commanders will put on gigantic 
air shows for the youngsters. At some bases youngsters will be fed regular 
Air Force meals, and motion pictures will be shown to further acquaint the 
visiting children with the role of the Air Force in our nation’s defense. 

Many Air Force base commanders will select a boy and a girl to be hon- 
orary base commanders during the coming year. A boy and a girl will be 
chosen at the national level from the individual base choices and will visit 
Washington, D. C. as guests of the Air Force. 

This year the National Kids’ Day Foundation will provide each Air Force 





base with a quantity of sparkling lapel buttons imprinted with a picture of a New, exclusive, different-type roller! Greater 
jet fighter plane. These will be distributed free to the children at the bases. diameter, longer wool, selected skins com- 

Within the next few weeks the foundation will start distributing the 1953 bine with Rust-Oleum’s exclusive penetrat- 
Handbook, which contains suggestions on how to make this year’s Kids’ ing qualities to give you more coverage . . . 


Day observance bigger and better than ever. Every Kiwanis club will receive 
a copy of this book, but you can begin planning before this arrives. 

If your club is within driving distance of an Air Force base, right now is 
the time to start planning. Here are some suggestions from the foundation: 
» Contact the public information officer or the base commander of your near- 
est Air Force base and arrange a meeting. 
>» Ask the officer to visit your club. Perhaps you can arrange a division or 
inter-club meeting for the occasion. 
>» When you meet with the Air Force officer you will have a chance to dis- 
cuss the following basic subjects: transportation to and from the base; number 
of children that can be accommodated; local publicity; placing Kids’ Day 
posters (Air Force public information officers will have posters too, sent to 
them by the foundation); eating arrangements; hours of the open house; 
honorary base commander selections; methods of choosing the children for , 
the outing; and the day’s program. Special roller glides quickly over the wire 


faster. 
ei" . Te 








In some instances, where a club is located a considerable distance from the sections. Extra-long nap wool reaches around 
nearest Air Force installation, it may be possible to arrange for Air Force to coat about 70% of the opposite side of the 


combat personnel or equipment to visit the distant location on Kids’ Day. The 
Civilian Air Patrol is also being alerted to the Air Force’s interest in Kids’ 
Day, and in some locations CAP may be able to provide a day of instruction 
and fun. More information concerning these phases of activity is available 
from the executive secretary of the National Kids’ Day Foundation, 11511 
Chandler, North Hollywood, California. 


fence in the same operation. 














KIWANIS ACTIVITIES FOR 1952 WANTED: CANADIAN VOLUNTEERS | 
KIwanIs cLuBs stepped up the tempo of This is the time of year that the menace | 
community service last year, according of forest fires becomes most acute in 
to figures revealed in the latest issue of Canada. Last year carelessness started 
“Kiwanis in Action,’ a booklet sum- fires that ravaged about 1,500,000 acres | | : vs 
marizing outstanding club activities for of Canadian timberland. £5 sass Snceiliiedl iota ek Mik aiaihlieea ea  acai 
1952. This publication will be available To prevent a similar catastrophe this} easy pass. 99% of the material is used on the 
at the International convention in New season, the Canadian Forestry Associa-| fence—not on the workers, not on the ground. 
York. Here are some highlights from tion is calling on Kiwanians throughout | Ideal for long or short fences. 
this inspiring report: the Dominion to serve as volunteer 
134.341 farmers were entertained forest wardens. Those who enter the RUST- OLEUM. 
1,772,352 trees were planted forests—campers, hikers, fishermen and 
$9,569,297 was collected for the Com- hunters—are asked to be doubly cau- 
munity Chest : tious about leaving smoldering camp- _ 
10,258 Kiwanians held public office : fires or flipping matches and cigarettes ro 
$2,255,851 was collected for Savings bain tin: aeindiawenle : eoned 
Bonds drives — Throughout 





Industry For 


+ “hurch” campaigns were 
6864 “Go to Ch paig eas 40 Vonre 


conducted RELIGIOUS MEETINGS 
13.681 Kiwanians taught Sunday school The International Committee on Sup-| -=={-------—-—-—————————_____. 
262,638 people engaged in get-out-the- port of Churches reports a growing in- HE ATTACH TO YOUR LETTERHEAD—MAIL TODAY! ff 
ee Prise sic amiga ae terest on the part of districts in district- ; RUST-OLEUM CORPORATION 
ge ae ee wide meetings dedicated to the idea|, 2469 Oakton Street— Evanston, Illinois i 
1332 industrial surveys conducted that “the church is God’s anchorage for | Please show us how your new roller- : 
2580 activities in behalf of economy in free people.” The New Jersey, South-| , — pga wrt nee rere es 
government. west, Texas-Oklahoma and the Capital | ! pe ina os a R - Sica: ; 
Many other significant figures are Districts are taking part, at this writing. | ; ae agen ends ar aeyeT bei Me 1 
contained in this booklet, which also State political governors are expected | ! have approximately yards of ; 
carries summaries of certain outstand- to address each of these meetings on an|, wire fences. ' 
ing projects. appropriate spiritual theme. Liisa Mae ndennnnenaeionll 
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TOPS IN MIAMI BEACH / 
AIR CONDITIONED OPEN ALL YEAR 
KIWANIS CLUB 
LUNCHEONS 
THURSDAYS 12:15 


Ben Kline, Pres. 
Fellow Kiwanian 
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BEACH 


SPEAKER’S DESK 


for use on banquet tables, 
ete. 10” front x 18” high 
x 18” deep. A piece of fur- 
niture that most every club 
needs for the convenience of 
speakers 

Desk is built with shelf 
for extra papers, books, etc, 
Finished with rubber cush- 
ioned cor s. Light, com- 
pact and acuray 

Desks are made only as 
ordered, and require two to 
four days for delivery. Each 


$12.50 
LD GLORY’ MANUFACTURING CO. 
165 Ww. marttenn S$t., Chicago WaAbash 2-2070 


ASHTRAYS of your NATIVE 
or VACATION STATE 





IT’S GOOD BUSINESS 


TO SHOW YOUR PRODUCT IN CATALOGS AND 
BUSINESS LITERATURE BY THE USE OF 
SUFFICIENTLY INFORMATIVE ILLUSTRATIONS. 
FOR THE BETTER GRADE OF ENGRAVINGS TO 
PICTURIZE YOUR MERCHANDISE IN PRINT 
CONSULT THE 


PHOTOTYPE ENGRAVING CO., INC, 


2121-2141 MARKET ST PHILADELPHIA 3, PA 


@ iN KIWAN . 











Don’t Worry About Hotel Accommodations in 


ROCHESTER, MINNESOTA 
“Just Make Your Reservations” 


At HOTEL ARTHUR 


One of the several Roberts Hotels there. 
Modern, see ad in Hotel Red Book—near Clinic. 
“A Room Always Assured” 


ARTHUR L. ROBERTS HOTELS 














COMPLETELY AIR-CONDITIONED 


wT ayflower 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
C.J. MACK, Vice | 


é 
ae»? 
asa sf A HILTON HOTEL 








PATENTS 
Kiwanian Wm. H. Pattison, 17240 
Wisconsin Ave., Washington 14, D.C. 
mee U. 8. Courts and Patent 
ce 























KIWAMS ROUNDUP 


(Continued) 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS IN CANADA 
A GET-OUT-THE-VOTE PROGRAM tailored 
especially for use in Canadian elections 
is being prepared by the International 
Committee on Public and Business Af- 
fairs for Canada. Patterned after the 
Ballot Battalion which many US clubs 
used successfully last fall, this Canadian 
program is designed for use in local, 
provincial and national elections. A copy 
of this plan will be mailed to each club 
in Canada as soon as possible. 
Another phase of the Canadian pub- 
lic affairs program has been extensive 
observance of the Coronation. Kiwanis 
clubs throughout the Dominion have 
sponsored special meetings, local cere- 
monies and essay contests for school 
students. 


RESOLUTIONS 


A copy of the proposed resolutions that 
will be acted upon in New York has 
been sent to each club secretary. The 
International Committee on Resolu- 
tions suggests that clubs discuss these 
resolutions before delegates leave for 
the convention. This will give repre- 
sentatives the benefit of their club’s 
thinking on these matters. 


GOOD WILL AMBASSADOR 


KIWANIAN Guy D. Carpenter, a member 
of the Greensburg, Indiana club, has 
gone to Denmark as Indiana’s ambas- 
sador of good will. Guy, who is the 
nephew of the Indiana District’s im- 
mediate past Kiwanis governor, Don 
Carpenter, won the trip in a contest. 
His was the best of some 3000 state- 
ments answering the question “Why I 
Want to Be Indiana’s Good Will Am- 
bassador to Denmark.” 

The Greensburg club provided Guy 
with a large supply of color film so he 
can make a record of his trip. The club 
is looking forward to some fine travel- 
ogues when Guy returns. 





MEMBERSHIP TOTALS 
OvuR MEMBERSHIP had climbed to 
217,550 by presstime, May 19. 
There were 3583 clubs on that 
date. 











SUPPORT OF CHURCHES PROJECT 


MoreE THAN 235 clubs in all districts are 
now using the effective “New Pilgrim- 
age” radio transcription prepared by 
the International Committee on Support 
of Churches. These nondenominational 
messages are intended for use on local 
radio stations. The series of six spot 
announcements emphasizing the impor- 
tance of religious faith can be pur- 
chased for two dollars from the Gen- 
eral Office. 


In just one month some 300 record- 
ings were ordered by clubs. Kiwanians 
in one community asked for nine tran- 
scriptions! 

“This record is without a doubt the 
finest I have ever heard on this sub- 
ject,’ says Merle H. Tucker, governor 
of the Southwest District. “I shall con- 
tact every minister in town so they 
can tie into our program... .” 


BERMUDA BOUND 


LIKE MANY OTHER Kiwanians, Interna- 
tional President Walter J. L. Ray is 
planning to visit Bermuda. Walter and 
some other conventioneers will fly 
down from New York after the con- 
vention. 


KEY CLUB CONVENTION 

Key Cuius INTERNATIONAL is holding its 
convention in Los Angeles July 2-4. 
About 1000 boys are expected from 
throughout Canada and the United 
States. The featured speakers will be 
Kiwanis International Trustee H. Park 
Arnold and Bob Parsons, the champion 
pole vaulter. 


NATIONAL PUBLICITY 

The American Magazine for May car- 
ried a full-page article and a color pic- 
ture about the miniature railway proj- 
ect engineered by the Kiwanis Club of 
Greenville, South Carolina. The Ki- 
wanis railway was built in a park for 
the pleasure of local youngsters. 


KIWANIS PLANS 

NEW COLOR MOVIE 

Ir HAS BEEN six years since Kiwanis 
International produced the motion pic- 
ture titled “Fred Jones—Kiwanian.” 
Many suggestions have recently been 
made that the time is opportune for the 
production of another such motion pic- 
ture—this one in color. 

An outstanding producer of com- 
mercial motion pictures has offered to 
assist Kiwanis in developing a picture 
to dramatize our activities and history. 
The production would be of top pro- 
fessional quality, and it would require 
months of preparation. It could be 
ready for release at the 1954 convention 
in Miami, Florida. 

Kiwanis can amortize the cost of the 
film only by offering it to clubs on a 
rental basis of twenty-five dollars, in- 
cluding express charges. Each club will 
be able to keep the film for three days 
and show it to other community organi- 
zations. After the film has been used 
enough to defray the original cost, ar- 
rangements may be made for public 
viewing on television. With the advent 
of more than 100 new television stations 
in the near future, opportunities for 
reaching a new and expanding audience 
in this manner are almost unlimited. 

Your club can assure the successful 
production of a new and dramatic Ki- 
wanis film by telling the General Office 
that your club wants to be a part of 
this project. THE END 
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PROGKAM SUGGESTIONS 


AUGUST 

> Business Survey 

The status of local business is a subject 
of vital concern to all Kiwanians. For 
this reason, it is appropriate for a club 
to sponsor a forum on local business 
conditions. Since Kiwanians have inti- 
mate knowledge of many different busi- 
nesses, such a program will provide an 
accurate index of local and regional 
business trends. When planning such a 
program it will be helpful to refer to the 
article “Are You Prepared for a Busi- 
ness Slump?” from The Kiwanis Maga- 
zine for March 1953. See also page 1 of 
that issue. 


>» V-J Day Anniversary 

August 14 is the eighth anniversary of 
the end of World War II in Asia. The 
club meeting nearest to this date can be 
used for an appropriate program. Some- 
body who knows the Far East—a 
teacher, travel lecturer or missionary— 
might review political, social or eco- 
nomic developments in this part of the 
world since August 14, 1945. A member 
of your club with a special interest in 
and knowledge of public affairs can also 
present such a review. 


> Church, Home and School 

The current Objectives challenge each 
Kiwanian and each club to “expand all 
Kiwanis services to youth, churches and 
schools.” Your club can have panel dis- 
cussions on such subjects as “The 
Church and the Home,” “The Church 
and Youth,” “The Church and Com- 
munity,” “The Church and Nation.” The 
local ministerial association can help 
you make up a panel that will discuss 
these vital subjects. 


> Summer Fellowship 


The good old summertime is the time 
for outdoor meetings—picnics, outings 
and barbecues. Such gatherings are 
made to order for inter-club fellowship 
and many clubs place emphasis on this 
during August. Family outings can also 
be planned to knit the club member- 
ship closer together. 


> Films Available 

“Midwest Holiday,” a travelogue about 
America’s heartland, is available from 
Standard Oil Company offices. This 16 
mm color, sound film is offered free of 
charge to clubs in the following states: 
Colorado, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kan- 


sas, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, 
Montana, Nebraska, North Dakota, 
Oklahoma, South Dakota, Wisconsin 


and Wyoming. To get the address of 
the Standard Oil headquarters in your 
area, contact the local Standard Oil 
filling station. 

Prudential Life Insurance has a 16 
mm sound, color film about recent 
developments in the Western states. 
Titled “Silent Partners,” it is offered to 
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Kiwanis clubs in the Western states 
and Hawaii. For bookings write the 
Modern Talking Picture Service, Inc., 
612 South Flower Street, Los Angeles. 

The following movies can be booked 


through Association Films, Inc., 347 
Madison Avenue, New York 117: 


1) ‘“Washington—Capital City” takes 
you on a tour of picturesque Washing- 
ton. It is for adult groups located east 
of the Mississippi River. 2) “The Fabu- 
lous 500” shows the development of the 
Indianapolis Speedway auto racing 
classic. 3) “Highways and Byways, 
USA” deals with the need for better 
rural roads. 4) “Anywhere, USA” is the 
title of a series of six films about the 
nation’s health facilities and what they 
have achieved. These deal with physi- 
cal therapy, heart trouble, diabetes, 
medical care for the needy, prolonged 
life span and antibiotics. 

A “Living Bible” film series is avail- 
able from the Selected Films Release 
Service, Whittier, California. The mov- 
ies last fifteen minutes each and are 
titled “Birth of the Savior,” “Childhood 
of Jesus,” “First Disciples,” “Woman at 
the Well,” “Jesus at Nazareth and 
Capernaum,” “Jesus and the Lepers,” 
“Thirty Pieces of Silver,’ “The Upper 
Room,” “Betrayal in Gethsemane,” 
“Jesus Before the High Priest,” “Trial 
Before Pilate,” “The Lord Is Risen” and 
“The Lord’s Ascension.” 

These films have been produced as 
a complete unit, but they can be used 
individually. Religious leaders from var- 
ious denominations offered suggestions 
and supervision to the producers. 

“Rembrandt—Poet of Light” is the 
title of a 13-minute motion picture that 
can be booked through the Interna- 
tional Film Bureau, 57 East Jackson 
Boulevard, Chicago 4, Illinois. The 
movie shows the work of this immortal 
painter and dramatizes his life as well. 
Many of Rembrandt’s most famous 
paintings and drawings are included. 
Some clubs may be able to get this film 
from public libraries, state university 
extension departments or local educa- 
tional film libraries. 


> Other August Events 

National Cerebral Palsy Week—August 
1-7 

Army Air Corps founded in 1909—Au- 
gust 2 

Civic Holiday—Canada—August 3 

US Coast Guard established—August 4 

Birthday of Francis Scott Key, com- 
poser, “Star-Spangled Banner’”—Au- 
gust 9. (See page 10 of the June 1953 
issue of The Kiwanis Magazine.) 

Red Cross Day—August 22 


COMING EVENTS 

>» September 

Labor Day—September 7 
Citizenship Day—September 17 
National Kids’ Day—September 26 











Bill Dunlap Says: 


VACATION DAYS 
ARE JUST AHEAD 


Those days for fishing—swimming— 
golfing—or just sitting! 

Days spent in the mountains or on the 
seashore— 

Those 


usual routine. 


days of relaxation from the 


VACATION DAYS 
When Clubs send boys and girls to 
summer camps— 


When Clubs spend accumulated 
funds 


When Clubs do not have time to raise 
money— 


VACATION DAYS 
When the FORDW AY PLAN takes no 


vacation but continues bringing in 
the dollars, 


enjoy 


so Club members can 


VACATION DAYS 
THE FORDWAY PLAN works night and 
day, the year around, providing funds, 


Liability Insurance protects clubs. 


Hard Candy and 3 types of candy coated 
Gum, meet customer demands. 


For 14 years the FORDWAY PLAN has 
been the surest, safest, easiest way to 
raise funds on a permanent basis. 





‘Often copied—never equalled"’ 


Ford Gum & Machine Co., Inc. 
Akron, New York 
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MEMO 


When you don't buy your 
trucks, you don’t buy the 
headaches of procure 
ment, maintenance tied 
up capital. You don't buy 
pace insurance, 





DON’T 
BUY- 


Lease 
YOUR TRUCKS Vianna 


anlied ¢ 
everything SUPP ved but 


the driver! 











garage 
licenses bookkeeping of 
other countless confu- 
4 truck ownership 





















TRUCK LEASING SYSTEM 


23 EAST JACKSON BOULEVARD 
CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 


Members in principal cities 


ReLEASE 

invested 

capital! 
Send for bulletin K-2 





: SPEAKERS 
STAND 
with LAMP 


New, practical hard 
wood stand, size 19!/2” 
x 16'/," x 18", equipped 
with pulpit style adjust- 
able lamp. 5” molded 
wood Emblem on front. 


Price, complete, F.O.B. Chicago, $4g-° 


RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO. 
325 W. Madison Chicago 6, Ill. 


ty 











HOW TO CHOOSE A 


er 





BRONZE PLAQUE, 





FREE 48-page book tells how— 
shows 200 original ideas for 
reasonably priced, solid bronze 
nameplates, awards, testimonials, 
honor rolls, memorials, markers. 


Write for FREE Brochure A 


For trophy, medal, cup ideas ask for 
Brochure B. 








OCEAN FRONT AT 89th ST. 
MIAMI BEACH 


Kiwanion Edwin L. O'Leary 
MANAGING DIRECTOR 




















CLUB CLINIC 








Q. Our club was organized on May 
21. The governor will 
charter on July 7. Are we entitled 
to delegates to the International con- 
vention in New York? 


A. Article [X, Section 10 of the In- 
ternational bylaws provides that any 
newly organized club shall have the 
right to be represented by delegates 
as soon as the charter has been issued, 
even though it has not been formally 
presented to the club. Charters are 
issued within two days after a club is 
organized. Your club will, therefore, 
be entitled to two delegates and two 
alternates. 


Q. The presidents, secretaries and 
club committee chairmen in our divi- 
sion have a monthly conference pre- 
sided over by the lieutenant governor. 
Can one of our members make up his 
attendance by being present at this 
division meeting? 


A. Not unless attendance at the di- 
vision meeting prevented his being 
present at the meeting of your club. 
The attendance rules provide for credit 
for attendance when a man is absent 
from your meeting “in going to, attend- 
ing, and returning from a division 
meeting.” 


Q. An organizer for another service 
club is attempting to build a unit of 
that service organization in our com- 
munity. He has approached members 
of our club, saying that membership 
in his club would not interfere with 
Kiwanis. I 
there is a provision in our bylaws that 


membership in believe 


would prevent membership in this 
service club at the same time that a 
man was a member of our Kiwanis 


club. 


A. Article II, Section 1 (b) of the 
bylaws of Kiwanis International pro- 
vides, “No man shall be eligible to 
membership in a club who holds mem- 
bership (other than honorary) in any 
othér Kiwanis club or other service 
club of like character.”. Any member 
of your club who joins the service club 
referred to thereby becomes ineligible 
for membership in your club and 
should be asked by your board of di- 
rectors to resign from one club or the 
other. If he refuses to do so, your 
board of directors may terminate his 
membership because of his ineligibility 
under the section quoted. 


Q. A charter member and past pres- 
ident of our club who also served as 
lieutenant governor has had 100 per 
cent attendance for eleven years. At 
the present time his health is failing 
and he finds it difficult to meet the 
financial obligations of membership. 


present our 


Could we elect him as an honorary 
member to relieve him of his Inter- 
national and district dues? 


A. An honorary member is deprived 
of his vote and does not have the right 
to wear the Kiwanis lapel button. Also, 
an active member cannot be elected an 
honorary member unless he first re- 
signs. Why not give this member privi- 
leged membership? This would relieve 
him of the obligations of attendance 


and your board 


) 


could waive his dues in 
view of his outstanding service. The 
dues to your district and Kiwanis In- 
ternational could be assumed by your 
club. 


Q. At many public gatherings three 
raps of the gavel put men on their 
feet. One rap seats them. I can find no 
information on this matter as it re- 
lates to Kiwanis. Does Kiwanis Inter- 
national sanction such procedure at 
Kiwanis meetings? 

A. The number of times the gavel is 
struck by the presiding officer has no 
significance in Kiwanis. 


Q. Every year our club has a stand 
in the annual town carnival. This year 
we want to operate a miniature racing 
car running on a cable. From ten to 
fourteen people may play at one time. 
The racer is pushed so that it bounces 
from one end of the cable to the other 
until it stops in a space with a number 
on it. The player holding that number 
receives a ticket. The prize to which 
a player is entitled is determined by 
the number of tickets he has won. We 
feel this is a game of skill and would 
like an official ruling to this effect. 


A. There is no way in which any of 
the players except the starter could 
possibly influence the point at which 
the car comes to rest. It is extremely 
doubtful if even the starter could 
influence its stopping place regardless 
of how skillful he became. For this 
reason, the sponsoring of a booth or 
concession with a racer of this type 
would violate the provisions of Article 
IV, Section 2 of the International by- 
laws, which makes any club subject to 
disciplinary action by the International 
Board of Trustees if it sponsors or 
participates in any manner in a game 
of chance for the purpose of raising 
funds or engages directly or indirectly 
in any activity which may impugn or 
reflect unfavorably on the good name 
of Kiwanis. There are many legitimate 
ways in which a club may raise money 
at a carnival. A copy of the booklet 
“Financing Kiwanis Activities” is being 
sent to you. In it you will find de- 
scribed many acceptable fund-raising 
activities. THE END 
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EDITORIAL 











ae MONTH thousands will be driv- 
ing to New York to the convention, and it seems 
timely to remind ourselves that Kiwanians are 
expected to set good examples as drivers, in 
accordance with the safety programs our clubs 
have promoted for many years. 

Our Sixth Objective for 1953 again 
emphasizes safety: 


SPONSOR WELL-PLANNED SAFETY PROGRAMS. 


A year ago at Seattle the delegates 
again passed a safety resolution, calling on clubs 
to “give accident prevention a prominent place 
in their program of activities,” and “favoring uni- 
form traffic laws and driving instruction in the 
schools.” 

Statistics no longer shock us. In 
eight months last year traffic killed as many 
Americans here at home as Communists killed in 
Korea in two years of war. Yet we go on killing 
or injuring someone in traffic every twenty-three 
seconds. 

Last year traffic accidents cost 
$6800 a minute—more than $3,500,000,000. 

A further hazard to driving are the 
10,000,000 cars over four years old now on the 
roads, many of them unsafe. 

Every Kiwanian can practice the 
objective of safe driving. Each of us can avoid 
excessive speeds, observe traffic regulations and 
show courtesy to others. 

A traffic expert says that a large 
percentage of accidents are due to lack of just 
common courtesy. If everyone were as con- 
siderate and thoughtful of others when behind 
the wheel as in his home or office, many lives 
would be saved. 

Recently, a father, handing his car 
keys to a son about to drive, gave him advice 
all of us could well heed. Never give way to 
anger when you drive. Or impatience, or undue 
hurry, or absentmindedness, or fatigue. Never 
yieid to a stupid impulse to show some idiot he 
can’t push you around. 
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By BEN DEAN, Past International President 


218,000 (00D 


KAAMPLES 


A good citizen concerned with traffic 
safety will not only strive to observe traffic 
regulations, but in case he is guilty of a violation, 
he will pay his fine cheerfully instead of trying 
to exert influence with the mayor, alderman or 
chief of police to tear up the ticket. 


Kiwanians and clubs should use 
their influence to uphold enforcement officers 
and to encourage the courts to deal severely with 
chronic and extreme offenders. Especially are 
stricter driving tests needed in many localities. 


Recently all Kiwanis clubs in the 
United States in communities under 10,000 re- 
ceived a checklist on traffic problems from the 
International Committee on Public and Business 
Affairs. This survey is being conducted in co- 
operation with the National Committee for Traf- 
fic Safety. It is hoped that all clubs will supply 
the information requested as a further step 
toward reducing accidents and congestion. 


Every Kiwanian may take pride in 
the fact that 1473 safety campaigns were spon- 
sored by our clubs last year, and 664 courtesy 
campaigns. No one can estimate the number of 
lives of schoolchildren that have been saved by 
the junior safety squads sponsored by Kiwanis 
clubs. 

Six thousand of our 25,000 high 
schools now offer courses in safe driving, but 
only 350,000 of the 2,000,000 students who come 
of driving age each year take them. Our clubs 
might well endeavor to get more schools to teach 
safe driving. An insurance company is reported 
to be reducing premiums fifteen per cent on cars 
driven by students taking such courses. 

It is said that a Kiwanian is a 
marked man in his community. The Kiwanis 
emblem in his lapel distinguishes him as one 
available for community service. 

Let it also come to be recognized 


that to be a Kiwanian is to be a careful, courte- 


ous, safe driver. THE END 
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RANCIS Scott Key won immortal 

fame by writing “The Star- 
Spangled Banner.” Yet he was 
neither a poet by profession nor a 
soldier by choice. He was a peace- 
loving, well-to-do lawyer, scribbling 
verses in his spare time when the 
odd circumstances of war singled 
him out for one of the most dramatic 
roles in American history. He 
played that brief role in a way that 
proved both his heroism and _ his 
genius. And he gave us a national 
anthem that will perpetuate his 
name as long as free men sing. 

When the War of 1812 began, 
Francis Scott Key was thirty-two 
years old and the father of five chil- 
dren. He had a thriving law prac- 
tice in Washington and a comfort- 
able home with stables and flower 
gardens in the old community of 
Georgetown, overlooking the Po- 
tomac. To clear his mind of legal 
problems at the day’s end, he often 
wrote poems, some of which were 
set to church music. 

For over a year he stuck to his 
law practice and ignored the war. 
Then, in the 1813. a 
British squadron sailed into Chesa- 
peake Bay and plundered several 
villages along the shore. Key hesi- 
tated no longer; his beloved Mary- 


summer of 


land had been invaded, so he locked 
his office and hurried off to enlist in 
the Georgetown field artillery. 

A country-squire background had 
fitted him more for fox-hunting than 
for sloughing through the mud of a 





drill ground. But a year later he 
wore the uniform of lieutenant in 
the District of Columbia militia. He 
was made quartermaster and given 
the thankless task of scouring the 
country for horses and mules to pull 
government baggage trains. Apa- 
thetic farmers had to be coaxed to 
unhitch their animals from the plow, 
but Key was a master at persuasion. 

Then came the Battle of Bladens- 
burg and the pillage of Washington, 
to shock the American people out of 
their indifference. Two days after 
the British raided Washington and 
Key was awaiting his next military 
orders, a spokesman for the citizens 
of Prince George County, Maryland 
came to him with a request. The 
redcoats, it seemed, had _ passed 
through the country town of Upper 
Marlborough on their march back 
ravaged Washington. Three 
from the English ranks 
had forced their way into the garden 
of Dr. William 


physician, sixty-four years old. Dr. 


from 
stragglers 
Beanes, a_ retired 
Beanes, a kind and highly respected 
gentleman, had ordered the intrud- 
And when they 
called the 
them 


ers off his premises. 
threatened his life he 
village constable and _ had 
jailed. One of the Englishmen 
escaped and reported the incident to 
his commanding officer. 
That British 
had come and roused the doctor out 
of his bed. They 
horseback thirty-five miles to their 
Then 


midnight. marines 
made him ride 


headquarters for a_ hearing. 


™ Te 


genius for a day 


The author of Ameriea’s national anthem 


was an amateur poet who created his patriotic 


masterpiece almost by accident. 
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they hustled him aboard ship, into 
prison. 

Dr. Beanes’ friends were enraged 
and they asked the American gov- 
ernment to intercede. Because of 
his high standing and legal skill, 
Lieutenant Key was chosen to visit 
the British flagship and beg for the 
prisoner’s release. 

Key accepted the assignment and 
went to President Madison for per- 
Provided 
from _ his 

Colonel 


agent in 


mission and instructions. 
with letters of authority 
government, Key sought 
Skinner, the American 
charge of the exchange of prisoners 
Together the two men set sail from 
Baltimore in a tiny cartel boat, the 
Minden. They went down the river 
into Chesapeake Bay, and after 
cruising three days they sighted the 
enemy fleet off the mouth of the Po- 
tomac. Under a white flag of truce 
they moved into the enemy armada, 
climbed the scaling ladder and were 
received by Admiral Cochrane. 
Francis Scott Key, brilliant law- 
yer, polished tackled the 
toughest jury of his career. Never 
had he pleaded a case more earn- 


orator, 


estly, nor was a verdict ever more 
gratifying to him: The British re- 
leased Dr. Beanes in his and Colonel 
Skinner’s custody. 

But the admiral explained that for 
reasons of military secrecy it would 
necessary to detain all three men 
a few days. The British fleet was 
ready to sail up the Patapsco River 
and capture Baltimore, with the aim 
of using it as winter quarters. As 
soon as this piece of business had 
been transacted. Lieutenant Key and 
his companions would be freed 
Meanwhile they were to be towed 
by a British frigate and forced to 
watch the city surrender. 

However, the British had mis- 
judged the people of Baltimore. The 
city had been roused to fury by the 
destruction of Washington, and 


; 
be 


citizens of Baltimore were preparing 
feverishly to meet the enemy’s as- 
sault. Men, women, children,-slaves 





everyone who could lift a shovel 
or swing a pickax—went to work 
digging ditches, building embank- 
ments and felling trees to impede 
the British land forces. In the river 
channel below the city they sank 
barges to keep out the British fleet. 
Artillery was placed on the shore to 
rake the invading ships with wither- 
ing cross fire. 

Fort McHenry, guarding the river 


approaches from Whetstone Point, 
four miles down the shore, was 
armed to capacity. Its garrison of 
1000 men worked day and night 


throwing up earthworks and build- 
ing platforms for the batteries. 
Powder rooms were filled and but- 
tressed with sandbags. Cannon balls 
were stacked and guns trained sea- 
ward Finally, they topped the 
bristling fort with the biggest Amer- 
ican flag that had ever been made. 
Four hundred yards of red, white 
and blue bunting went into its fifteen 
stripes and field with fifteen stars. 


Only one place in town had the 
needed work space to make this 
huge flag: the malt-house floor in 
Claggett’s brewery. Spread and 


stitched by candlelight, the banner 
was finished in the early morning 
hours and run up in the breeze just 
formidable British fleet 


as the ap- 


peared 


Tue Frac brought courage to the 
heart of Francis Scott Key. He first 
saw its bright colors as he stood on 
the deck of the Minden, which lay 
anchored under heavy guard near 
the river shore as the enemy ships 
maneuvered for the assault 

For Key had been a 
guest-prisoner of the British. His 
captor-hosts knew that he had no 
way of warning his countrymen, so 


five days 


had freely discussed in his presence 
the coming engagement. They knew, 
as did Lieutenant Key, that much 
depended on the resistance offered 
by Fort McHenry. The British were 
confident that the outnumbered gar- 
rison would promptly surrender and 
open the way to Baltimore. But the 
Stars and Stripes flying audaciously 
above the old red-brick ramparts at- 
tested that Fort McHenry 
fight the invaders. 

Early in the historic morning of 
September 13, 1814, the skies were 
heavy with lowering rain clouds. 
When the first British gun belched 
fire and Fort McHenry’s 
forty-two-pounders boomed an an- 
swer anc battle was joined. 

All day Francis Scott Key watched 
his country’s flag, fearful every mo- 
ment-of seeing it dip in surrender. 


would 


smoke. 
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At dusk, using a spyglass, he found 
it still waving defiantly. Throughout 
the night, as he paced the deck in a 
drenching rain, he saw it flying 
above the ramparts, lighted by the 
bursting shells. 

Shortly before dawn next day the 
battle ended. The British fleet 
withdrew and the US had won a 
vital victory. 

This was revealed to Francis Scott 
Key only when the rising sun had 
scattered the mist. Searching the 
brick ramparts once more with his 
spyglass, he found Old Glory, be- 
draggled after the rain, 
punctured with shell and 
drooping on its staff above the in- 
domitable fort. “Our flag is. still 
there,” he cried proudly to his two 
countrymen. 


night’s 
holes 


S uppenty Key’s emotions began to 
express themselves in words—living, 
words, delivered to his 
mind in the 
sequence of poetry and, more mirac- 


immortal 
conscious metrical 
ulous still, accompanied by familiar 
music. He reached in his pocket, 
found an old letter and wrote across 
the crinkled “Oh say, 
can you see, by the dawn’s early 
light. re 

Busy 
thoughts to paper, he hardly noticed 
that a British marine had come to 
restore the sails of the Minden. Be- 


envelope: 


transferring his _ inspired 


fore the boat reached Baltimore, 
Key had finished “The  Star- 
Spangled Banner.” Through the 


crowded streets of a victory-mad 
city, Key and his two friends made 
their way to an inn. Exhausted, 
Lieutenant Key fell in bed and slept 
till dark 

After supper he took a fresh sheet 
of paper and copied the complete 
poem. A bona fide poet might have 
taken days to test, replace and polish 
But Francis Scott Key 
was merely a scribbler of verses by 


his words. 


hobby and on that one day he wrote 
as only a genius writes. In his first 
rough draft he set down virtually 
the same enduring lines that we now 
sing as our national anthem. 

Before leaving next 
join his wife and children, he took 


morning to 


the manuscript to his brother-in- 
law. Judge Nicholson. Key told the 
judge that he had written some 
verses about the battle at Fort Mc- 
Henry, to be sung to the old tune 
“To Anacreon in Heaven.” Judge 
Nicholson added a paragraph telling 
how the poem came to be written 
and had it printed on handbills and 
passed around in the streets. Titled 
“Defense of Fort McHenry,” it was 


soon adopted and sung as a victory 
song by the grateful Baltimoreans. 
For weeks nobody knew who had 
written the ode; Judge Nicholson’s 


“ 


account identified Key only as “a 


gentleman from our city.” It was 
not until the anthem came out in 
sheet-music form as “The Star- 
Spangled Banner” that the author’s 
name was seen in print. 

Oddly enough, the music of “The 
Star-Spangled Banner” came from 
England. It was a drinking song, a 
toast to Anacreon, ancient Greek 
poet and patron saint of a convivial 
society of artists and musicians who 
met in the Crown and Anchor 
Tavern in London’s Strand. The 
music was composed in 1775 by Sir 
Stafford Smith, who had no idea that 
his tune would some day be appro- 
priated as a national anthem by the 
upstart nation across the Atlantic. 

When peace came, Francis Scott 
Key went back to his law practice. 
Twice he was appointed district at- 
torney for the District of Columbia. 
Otherwise, until he died of pneu- 
monia at sixty-three, his life sum- 
mary could be that of a million 
American men. He and his wife at- 
tended church, reared a large family 
of children and took an active part 
in the civic affairs of Georgetown. 
Sometimes Francis Scott Key wrote 
poetry, but he produced nothing he 
thought worth saving. And always, 
when referred to as the man who 
wrote “The Star-Spangled Banner,” 
he disclaimed any honors of author- 
ship. 

“It was written,” he said, “by the 
heroic men who defended Fort Mc- 
Henry.” 


Tue sone inspired by their bravery 
voices the true concept of demo- 
cracy. “The Star-Spangled Banner” 
is not like the patriotic aivs of other 
nations; for 
country and flag, under Divine guid- 
ance. 

“The Star-Spangled Banner” had 
for so many years been sung as the 
US national anthem that the formal- 
ity of making it so by law was 
ignored more than 100 years. 
Finally, in 1931, the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars, with the support of 150 
patriotic and civic groups, rounded 
up and sent to Congress petitions 
bearing the signatures of more than 
50,000,000 American citizens. Con- 
gress passed a bill, and on March 3, 
1931, President Hoover signed it into 
law. Thus, by the will of the Amer- 
ican people. Francis Scott Key, 
genius for a day, was designated as 
hero for all time. THE END 
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through the darkened streets of 
Chicago one June night in 1951 were 


ie FIRE ENGINES that shrieked 


answering no ordinary alarm. As 
their wailing sirens converged on 
the blazing building, men and wom- 
en, half-suffocated with smoke, 
stumbled into the street. They 
watched, terrified and silent, as fire- 
men fought to reach three infants 
trapped in their cribs. It was a 
hopeless battle 

The grimness of the disaster was 
written in morning newspaper head- 
lines, which announced that three 
more lives had been lost to an old 
and deadly enemy: fireworks. 

A thoughtless parent had held an 
exploding “aerial bomb” upside 
down on the porch of the doomed 
home. Unable to find the live 
charges, he had gone to bed, leaving 
them smoldering in a pile of trash. 
Night breezes fanned the fireworks 
into flame and the house caught fire. 
As the spreading blaze reached the 
kitchen, it touched off more fire- 
works, which exploded, sending 
superheated flames roaring through 
the old frame building. Thus one 
firework multiplied its lethalness a 
hundredfold. 


e 


The fireworks menace is old and 
familiar. It is an ironic fact that 
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By LEWIS A. RILEY 





more than 100,000 Americans have 
been killed or injured celebrating 
Independence Day in the last thirty 
years, whereas only 10,000 soldiers 
were killed or disabled in the Revo- 
lutionary War to gain that indepen- 
dence! 

One big reason for this senseless 
mayhem is the indifference of par- 
ents. Many mothers and dads still 
believe there is really nothing very 
dangerous about “a few little fire- 
crackers.” Yet some of our most 
grievous disasters have been caused 
by seemingly insignificant fireworks 

It was a “harmless” sparkler that 
took the lives of four Midwestern 


é ; . 
a children in July 1951. One young- 
ster apparently dropped a glowing 
™ sparkler in a can of turpentine in the 


back-yard garage. The blinding ex- 
plosion that followed killed the 
innocent tots and left the building 
in blackened ruins. 

Files of safety organizations are 
filled with similar tragic cases. In 
South Carolina three small boys 
perished when a lighted firecracker 
was thrown near a parked gasoline 
truck, causing an explosion. In 
Wisconsin a seventeen-year-old boy 


















was killed by fireworks while he 
was swimming. A pal tossed a fire- 
cracker that exploded against the 
swimmer, rupturing his lung. In 
New Jersey a fifty-seven-year-old 
man died of a heart attack when a 
firecracker thrown by a prankster 
exploded in front of his car. In 
Oklahoma three boys were blinded 
when they broke open a firecracker 
and lighted it “just to see what 
would happen.” 

Any parent who doubts the lethal- 
ness of the fireworks he lets fall into 
the hands of his children need only 
glance through the sobering files 
of Armour Research Foundation. 
Every year this well-known labora- 
tory analyzes bootleg fireworks con- 
fiscated by police, and the job, ac- 
cording to Chief Analytical Chemist 
Maurice Kayner, is a hazardous one 
even for an expert pyrotechnist. 
Common display fireworks, says 
Kayner, contain from thirteen to 100 
grains of gunpowder. One giant 
called a Helicopter was 

contain 138 


firework 
found to grains—as 
much gunpowder as a hand grenade! 
The Armour Foundation reported 
that this “extremely hazardous” de- 
vice was “self-propelled and traveled 
at a terrific rate of speed. It is easy 
to misconstrue the proper way of 
setting it off and it might easily be 
set off wrong. If it hit someone, it 
would probably cause either bodily 
injury or burns because of its speed 
which it 
Even the most dangerous 


and the intensity with 
burns.” 
fireworks, Kayner points out, are 
usually equipped with three or four 
second fuses which greatly increase 
the chances of a premature ex- 





The little girl expects a big bang, but 
the only thing she is likely to 

hear is an offer of some candy that 
her companion has in his 
“firecracker.” Right, scarred vets of 
tussles with fireworks put their 
experience to good advantage. 
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plosion that could maim and mangle. 

Kayner emphasizes that it’s not 
only big firecrackers that cause 
trouble. “Even a cap gun can be 
dangerous,” he explains, “when a 
youngster’s curiosity is aroused. One 
exploding cap is a trifling matter, 
but kids want more noise. So they 
stack up five or ten caps and explode 
them with a rock. Then you begin to 
have an explosion that could cause 
serious burns or even a fire if in- 
flammables are nearby.” 

The Illinois Society for the Pre- 
vention of Blindness counted ten 
fireworks advertisements in a single 
issue of one young people’s maga- 
zine last June. Scores of other peri- 
odicals are crowded with advertis- 
ing inviting youngsters to celebrate 
the Fourth with a bang. Once a 
youngster’s name lands on a manu- 
facturer’s mailing list he is in line 
for some really tantalizing literature 
on the art of self-destruction. 

An Ohio manufacturer, in a trump- 
eting sales flier, offers a 1500-piece 
“all noise” firecracker assortment at 
the “wholesale” price of $4.95 (“ap- 
proximate retail price: $14.15”). This 
tempting offer is bolstered by the 
provocative invitation to “have a 
miniature Battle-of-the-Bulge right 
in your own yard!” In addition to a 
small arsenal of “supercharged” fire- 
crackers, the collection contains such 
extra-lethal devices as a “reporting 
aerial buzz bomb” and a “whistling 
siren aerial bomb.” 

A Western manufacturer adds this 
money-making inducement in litera- 





ture sent his young customers: 
“Amazing profits can be made by 
those who choose to sell our select 
quality fireworks. Order a quantity 
at our low wholesale prices and sell 
them to your customers at our sug- 
gested retail prices. Act now and 
start making big profits at once!” 

Little wonder that organizations 
like the American Medical Associa- 
tion, the American Optometric As- 
sociation, the Illinois Society for the 
Prevention of Blindness and the 
American Foundation for the Blind 
are redoubling their demands for 
more vigorous enforcement of state 
Such statutes 
have been instrumental in reducing 
deaths and accidents in thirty-two 
states* which have adopted them 
since a model law was drafted about 
a decade ago by the National Fire 
Protection Association. 


antifireworks laws. 


But roadside fireworks stands still 
turn up in these states in advance of 
the Fourth. Operators of these boot- 
leg establishments are subject to 
both fines and imprisonment, but 
jail sentences are a rarity. Many au- 
thorities believe that if judges im- 





*Alabama, Arizona, Connecticut, 
Delaware, Florida, Idaho, Illinois, In- 
diana, Iowa, Kentucky, Maine, Mary- 
land, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minne- 
sota, Montana, New Hampshire, New 
Jersey, New Mexico, New York, North 
Carolina, North Dakota, Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania, Rhode Island, South Carolina, 
Utah, Vermont, Virginia, Washington, 
West Virginia and Wisconsin. 


arenes 
te lihoos Last Year 
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posed maximum penalties (in most 
states a fine of $100 plus a ninety- 
day jail term), illegal fireworks 
stands would disappear in a hurry. 
As it is, the peddler figures that if 
he is caught he will only have to 
pay a small fine, which is modest, 
indeed, compared with the tremen- 
dous profits that can be realized in 
a fortnight of selling fireworks. 

A more serious loophole in the 
campaign against fireworks is the 
absence of federal legislation ban- 
ning the shipment of fireworks into 
states where they are illegal. Today 
many organizations are actively 
backing HR 116, a federal bill which 
would plug this gaping hole. Intro- 
duced by Congresswoman Margue- 
rite Church of Illinois, the measure 
would make it a criminal offense, 
punishable by a $1000 fine and/or 
imprisonment for one year, to ship 
fireworks into states which have 
banned them. As Mrs. Church ex- 
plains her bill, “It puts shippers and 
carriers on notice that the federal 
government will not tolerate the use 
of interstate commerce for the pur- 
pose of circumventing state law.” 

The bill, first introduced in the 
82nd Congress, was unanimously en- 
dorsed by the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee. It died in the preadjourn- 
ment rush, however, and has been 
reintroduced in the current Con- 
gress. Since this was done, a note of 
urgency has crept into fireworks ad- 
vertising. Typical is this “Very Im- 
portant Message” from manu- 
facturer: “The reason for us mailing 


one 
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you this catalog at this early date is: 
A bill is now up for passage in Con- 
gress to stop interstate shipments. 
If this bill passes we can no longer 
ship you fireworks. However, you 
could come directly to our ware- 
houses. If you will want fireworks 
for this coming 4th, we advise plac- 
ing your order RIGHT NOW! To- 
morrow may be TOO LATE.” 
Most authorities question whether 
the fireworks menace can ever be 
wholly suppressed. While federal 
legislation restricting the shipment 
of fireworks would go a long way 
toward banishing illicit fireworks, it 
will still require constant vigilance 
by parents, teachers, community 
leaders and law enforcement officials 
to reduce the toll of fireworks trag- 


edies. For the fireworks menace is 
like an old sore that never quite 
heals: As long as you keep fighting 


it, you can control it. But relax your 


efforts and all the old troubles 
quickly return. 
Among the best antidotes, says 


Mrs. Dorothy Gray, secretary of the 
Illinois Society for the Prevention of 
Blindness, are properly supervised 
public fireworks displays, which give 
youngsters all the thrill of fireworks 
with none of the dangers. “Com- 
munity fireworks displays,” she says, 
“take dangerous weapons out of the 
hands of children, who simply don’t 
know how to use them.” 

Recognizing this fact, many Ki- 
wanis clubs sponsor community fire- 
works shows on the Glorious Fourth. 
In Roosevelt, Utah, for example, Ki- 
wanians hold an annual fireworks 
display. And in Silver Creek, New 
York a spectacular fireworks show 
was used to climax a two-day Ki- 
wanis-sponsored civic celebration. A 
few of the many clubs which have 
arranged local fireworks shows are: 
Industrial Center, Detroit, Michigan; 
Columbus, Wisconsin; Colorado 
Springs, Colorado; Winamac, Indi- 
ana; and Sayre, Oklahoma. 

“Any injury or death resulting 
from fireworks is a needless one,” 
declares Dr. George F. Lull, gen- 
eral manager of the AMA. “We 
should not feel that we are celebrat- 
ing the birth of America properly or 
in the spirit that our forefathers 
wished until we can do it safely and 
sanely—without a single mishap.” 

To which every American parent 
—particularly those who have seen 
children blinded, maimed and dis- 
figured by fireworks—can add a 
solemn “Amen.” For it is the Ameri- 
can parent who will always be the 
first line of defense against the fire- 
works menace. THE END 





























A 4th of July casualty, left, has 
intelligent advice for others who want 
to know the thrills of fireworks, but 
not suffer evil consequences. 

Above, thousands crowd Coney Island’s 
famed boardwalk to watch a 
spectacular display. 












What kind of a man is Dine, one of the misguided zealots who have 


dedicated their lives to the Kremlin’s cause? 





By VINCENT R. TORTORA 


LIBERTA!” 


PAcE, LAVORO FE peace, 


work and liberty, reads the 
brightly colored poster on the an- 
cient Italian -wall. Centrally fixed 


poster 1s the startling red 
sickle. In the 

“From the head- 
Italian 


on the 
hammer and lower 
right-hand corne 
quarters of the Communist 
Party.” 
The 
facing a sizable piazza bathed in the 
Sunday morning sun. The tinkle of 
bicycle bells, the scuff of 


soles, the 


wall borders a small vill: 


hundreds 


of shoe stares and com- 


of camera-carrying tourists 
tightly 


ments 
all go 


packed 


unnoticed by the 
group engrossed in the 


and ideas stirring the 


words per- 


fumed Italian air. From outside the 
small group the owner of the pierc- 
ing, high-pitched voice can’t be seen. 
No one protests when an occasional 
passer-by comes close and peers into 
the animated face of the orator. 


Ominous, scornful phrases carry 
over the heads of the silent group: 
“dollar empire” “war mongers” 

“imperialists” 


“North 


“monopolists” 
“Marshall Plan” 
Atlantic Pact”. 

Two American college boys wear- 
ing neat tropical worsteds shrug 
footballish shoulders. “Commun- 
they comment disdainfully. 

A policeman explains to an elderly 
English couple that these the 
“scum of Italy” 

A knicker-wearing German tour- 
ist makes a great show of preparing 
his Contax for a “study in life”. 

The group of Communists grows 
slowly. Weary of listening, one 
youth turns to those around him and 
of his own 
like the di- 


particles of 


ists.” 


are 


begins a bitter listing 
Gradually, 
amoeba, 


grievances. 


vision of an 


16 


' 1 Behind the banner of world 


communism, many people 
are marching toward a strange 
realization of “liberta.” 


Portrait of an 


Italian C 


the old group move into the newly 


formed Communist congregation 


elbows his way 


About noon a man 


out of the crowd which stands en- 
tranced around the soapbox. He 
looks at his watch, then moves up 


Let’s follow him to his 


while he talks about 


the street 
home and listen 
which 


the sinister ideology around 


his life and that of his family re- 
volves. Let’s see—if we can—how 
he thinks and why. For if we can 
learn something about Dino, a 


typical Italian Red, we will have a 
better 
wide threat posed by communism. 

At the moment, Dino’s main con- 
cern is lunch. The lines on his face 
harden as the thoughts of the last 


flash through his mind. 


understanding of the world- 


two hours 
He scarcely notices the two jobless 
men on the corner who greet him 
cheerfully. 

Three flights of a steep staircase 
bring him, almost breathless, to his 
apartment door. Wife, children and 
parents greet him warmly and lead 
him to a table, scantily laden. Into 
his hands his wife thrusts a copy of 
the official party organ, L’Unitd. 

“On the third page,” 
more dreadful news for us Italians. 
The Americans insist that we must 
wage war against our Russian broth- 
ers by supporting a European army. 
Read, Dino, of this tragedy!” 

While the signora slowly 


she says, “‘is 


pours 


ommunist 


steaming minestra into six bowls, 


Dino reads. He reads aloud about 
the “aggressive purpose of the At- 
lantic Pact and its deformed off- 
spring, the European army”... “to 


enslave the world “colonize 
Italy” “force American products 
and culture on Italy” “Why 
every good Italian should resist the 
American influence”... . 

Dino’s children listen attentively 
as he gulps hot soup between ora- 
torical outbursts. As far 
they can remember, Papa has been 
talking about the same things. 

Dino’s mother, if she tried, could 
recall many another occasion remi- 


back as 


niscent of this one. She could 
remember the bolted meals of a 
much younger Dino, rushing to a 


meeting of the young firebrands of 
Mussolini . . . the promises of a 
young soldier to his mother to save 
the honor of Italy from defacement 
by foreign powers the once 
proudly worn Black Shirt, long since 
discarded. . . 

Dino fought hard in Mussolini’s 
legions. However, toward the end 
of the war he underwent an immense 
change. Dino began to recognize 
the savagery of the Nazis and the 
folly of war. Many of his leaders and 
comrades were speaking of strange- 
sounding things. Some friends asked 
him to desert the defeated dictators 
and join those who fought for “lib- 
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erty and justice.” From country- 
men who had been fighting with 
Marshall Tito in Yugoslavia, Dino 
first heard expressions like “the 
masses” “collectivization” 
“government of the workers and the 
farmers”... “the great proletariat.” 
These words had a strange effect on 
one who had come to see the fallacy 
in the system for which he was fight- 
ing. And before long, Dino became 
a Communist. 

One night, following the leaders 
who shouted “Long live Stalin” and 
“Long live Tito,” he turned against 
his Nazi and Fascist comrades in 
arms. After the ensuing battle, his 
band fled into the mountains, where 
they found other Red guerrilla de- 
tachments. Together these Red 
partisans waged war on the Fascists. 
Italian killed Italian. 

When he was not fighting, Dino 
listened to lectures about the “new 
movement.” Names like Marx, 
Engels and Lenin dawned upon his 
consciousness. Dino cheered as the 
Allies advanced with the help of his 


partisans. He spoke of the great, 


“peace-loving” Americans the 
“courageous” Americans. 
When the war ended, Dino re- 


turned to his home. He was flushed 
with the heat of new ideas, but his 
city was devastated, and the people 
were dazed by defeat. Everywhere 
there was poverty and misery. 
Bitterly he cursed the Fascists who 
had brought all this about. Willingly 
he joined other Communists in 
preaching the new doctrine. As 
Dino’s party grew larger, Moscow- 
trained leaders took over its direc- 
tion. 

Thus Dino’s party became firmly 
entrenched in his city—and many 
other Italian communities. Peace 
established and the reconstruction 
begun, Dino got a job in a local fac- 


tory. It wasn’t long before a Com- 
munist labor agitator came to see 
him. They talked about the new 


unions springing up all over Italy, 
and Dino learned that there was “a 
great need to organize workers” to 
combat “oppression by the wealthy 
capitalists.” 

Soon afterward, Dino 
organize a “People’s Labor Union” 


began to 


in his factory. 

Communist friends helped Dino 
win the workers’ support. With 
funds supplied by the Italian Com- 
munist Party, Dino’s group spon- 
sored dances and picnics. Food, 
drink and propaganda were served 
in unlimited quantities to the work- 
ers and their families. Almost nc 
attempt was made to oppose the for- 
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mation and the growth of the Com- 
munist-controlled labor organiza- 
tions which mushroomed through- 
out Italy. The union in Dino’s fac- 
tory soon had almost 100 per cent 
membership. Not that all the work- 
ers were or are Communists—far 
from it. Many honest men were 
intimidated into joining. 

As the union gained strength in 
Dino’s factory, reluctant workers 
were told that they would be subject 
to dismissal and replacement by un- 
employed union members. To in- 
sure a living in a job-starved nation, 
worker after worker joined the Red 
union. New union members 
became aware of the growing pres- 
sure placed upon them to join 
the Communist Party. Communist 
speakers held sway at weekly union 
meetings, and when signatures were 
being collected for the notorious 
Stockholm Peace Appeal, Dino 
“asked” each member of the union 
to sign. Workers who refused were 
blackballed by the union. 

Every morning, workers 
sold or given copies of the Com- 


soon 


were 


munist newspapers, and anyone seen 
reading a non-Communist periodical 
was warned that the reading of such 
“lies” would only end in the betrayal 


of the working people of Italy. The 
Red newspapers contained inflam- 
matory articles under such head- 


lines as “American Barbarism in 
Korea,” “The Degenerate American 
Culture,” “Scandals of the Christian 
Democrat Government,” “The Ag- 
gressive Designs of the North At- 
lantic Pact.” 

Under the intense barrage of lies 
and propaganda, many a man’s de- 
termination faltered. And the des- 
perate attempt to keep a precious 


job all too often resulted in the 
sacrifice of individual freedom. 
Dino’s work is never done. After 


he gets home from the factory, he 
often goes to party headquarters. 
There he reports on dues collected 
and new members enrolled in his 
union. He also helps plan the party’s 


“Ominous . 
the ... group: 
‘war mongers,’ ‘monopolists’ 


‘ i " ins 
dollar empire, 4 


. . phrases carry over (os 


local activities. He listens to im- 
passioned speeches about “peace,” 
“friendship” and “justice.” 

The programming committee be- 
gins its planning for future activities, 
and Dino rises to make a suggestion. 

“Let’s sponsor some bicycle races,” 


he says, knowing full well the 
Italian mania for the sport. “If we 
give enough prizes, many young 


boys will wish to participate.” It 
goes without saying that all who do 
will be given a full dose of propa- 
ganda. 

Another Communist suggests the 
use of party funds to give destitute 
children a week-long vacation at 
the seashore. Sunshine, sports and 
propaganda will occupy their minds 
for an entire week. It is oftentimes 
difficult for non-Communist parents 
to resist when their children plead 
for the chance to go on such trips. 

Another committee discusses the 
maintenance of the numerous rec- 
reation centers set up by the Com- 
munists. Popular-priced restaurants 
and hotels have been 
lished for the benefit of all comers. 
These establishments are, of course, 


also estab- 


well equipped with an assortment of 
propaganda, idealized portraits of 
the outstanding Communist leaders 
and a generous sprinkling of party 
members of the buttonholing breed. 

While strolling home from the 
party meeting, Dino has time to stop 
in a familiar piazza and greet two 
middle-aged men. Casually he re- 
minds them that they have been un- 
employed for close to a year because 
“American goods flood the Italian 
market.” As other inquisitive faces 
gather around him, he continues: 
“Italy's policy of following the 
United States and not trading with 
the Soviet bloc has meant disaster 
for the Italian workers”. 

The group around Dino grows and 
his voice becomes more strident. . . . 
Tourists stare and comment. 
Traffic plies its steady way.... High- 
pitched float on the lazy 
BITS: s..605 THE END 


voices 
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By CLAUDE B. HELLMANN 


Past International President 


Chairman, Board Committee on Permanent Home 


— TIME comes when every fam- 
ily man must face a big decision: 
whether to keep on renting a place 
in which to live or whether to buy a 
house. It is, of course, easier to write 
out a rent check every month than 
to save enough to buy a home. But 
the advantages of home ownership 
are such that many men who are 
successful eventually buy. (A sur- 
vey of readers of The Kiwanis Mag- 
azine taken in 1951 showed that 84.3 
per cent of the men in Kiwanis own 
their homes.) 

Organizations, like people, face the 
adequate living and 
working their national 
headquarters, and the wisdom of 
renting versus owning must be care- 


problem of 


space in 


fully weighed by each organization 
There is no doubt that there are 





many alluring advantages which 
have impelled other national organ- 
izations to “own their own home,” 
such as stability, security, economy, 
added prestige, pride of ownership 
by their members, and the stimulus 
which it gives the organization, just 
to mention a few. The two para- 
mount considerations, however, in 
any such evaluation are: 1) What 
do the members think? 2) What will 
be best for the organization? For 
Kiwanis International, the time for 
decision seems at hand. To this 
end the Kiwanis Club of North Bal- 
timore, Maryland submitted a res- 
olution proposing purchase of a 
permanent home at last year’s Inter- 
national convention in Seattle. Con- 
sequently, your International Board 
of Trustees established a_ special 


A PERMANENT HOME FOR KIWANIS? 


committee to investigate the pros 
and cons of a permanent home, and 
has directed this committee to make 
its report to the membership. This 
article will give you a general idea 
of the committee’s findings. 

First, let’s see what some other 
national organizations have done and 
are doing. Rotary International is 
building a new home in Evanston, 
Illinois, a suburb of Chicago. Plans 
call for completion in 1955, in time 
for Rotary’s fiftieth anniversary. 

Lions International recently 
bought a six-story building three 
blocks south of our own General Of- 
fice at 520 North Michigan Avenue 
in Chicago. Part of the Lions build- 
ing will be leased to commercial 
tenants. 

The Junior Chamber of Commerce 
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The American Bar Association, now headquartered on Chicago’s Near North 
Side in a three-story brick mansion reminiscent of the 1880's, soon will 
occupy the spacious “home,” above, which is being built on the campus of 
the University of Chicago. Cost and beginning operation of the headquar- 
ters is estimated at $2,000,000. The University donated the site to the 
ABA. The headquarters will contain a board room, visitors’ lounge, of- 
fice and service space, quarters for ABA publications, a service center 
for all members of the legal profession, study and conference rooms, 
working space and a unique library of publications from regional and 
local bar associations all over the globe. The ABA was organized in 1878 
as a nonprofit organization, formed for fraternal and welfare purposes. 
It rented a headquarters before moving into its present home in 1930. 
With 48,500 members, ABA is less than one-fourth as large as Kiwanis. 


The headquarters of Lions International soon 
will be moved to this building, located on 
beautiful Michigan Avenue in Chicago. To 
finance the purchase of the structure, Lions 
voted at their 1952 convention to boost mem- 
bers’ dues fifty cents a year for four years. 
In addition to knowing pride of ownership and 
being able to shift about in the building as 
future needs require, Lions International also 
will be in the lucrative position of landlord 
to a number of business firms which already 
have offices in the building. Lions previously 
rented a headquarters in downtown Chicago. 
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Our organization has grown vastly in recent years. 
Services and administrative problems 

have multiplied to the extent 

that more and more Kiwanians 

are thinking about the need for securing 


our own headquarters building. 
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Rotary International will occupy the above structure, which will be 
located in Evanston, the home of Northwestern University and one of 
Chicago’s most desirable suburbs. The building is expected to be ready 
in time for Rotary’s golden anniversary celebration in 1955. Long a renter 
in Chicago, Rotary looks for quiet and a less congested atmosphere in 
the new location, which is only a few blocks from Lake Michigan, Tenta- 
tive plans include a large amount of lawn and shrubbery around the 
building and a parking area and driveway at the rear. There will be 
10,000 square feet of interior space. The cost has been set at $15 a 
foot. In 1948, the American Osteopathic Association, dissatisfied with 
renting, built the modern office building pictured below. Immediately 
outside Chicago’s Loop, the structure has received wide attention in 
architectural publications and has been entered in building-design com- 
petition. The eye-catching headquarters has 15,840 square feet in three 
floors and a basement. Prestige and privacy are the two things AOA 
officials like most about having a permanent home for their organization. 


































































Completed in 1951, the national headquarters 
of the United States Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce in Tulsa, Oklahoma, above, serves more 
than 150,000 Jaycees in at least 2050 chap- 
ters. When the building was finished, at a cost 
of about $250,000, there were 20,000 fewer 
members. It takes one man to manage and 
maintain the building, which provides 21,600 
square feet of floor space. Before 1951, the 
Jaycees had been renters for a quarter of a 
century. They made a move to erect their own 
building when the membership wanted a per- 
manent headquarters for Jaycee activities. 

































In 1945, after seventy years of renting, the 
American Library Association bought the Chi- 
cago mansion of Millionaire Cyrus H. McCor- 
mick, shown above. Formerly a renter at 520 N. 
Michigan Ave., where Kiwanis has its General 
Office, the ALA believes that it saves about 
$20,000 annually by operating under its own 
roof. However, difficulties have been encoun- 
tered in adjusting the organization’s opera- 
tions to a house floor plan. The National Con- 
gress of the Parent-Teachers Association is 
constructing a building next door to the Me- 
Cormick home. Member contributions paid cost. 











built a headquarters in Tulsa, Okla- 
homa back in 1951, and the Ameri- 
can Bar Association is completing 
plans for a large legal center and 
headquarters on Chicago’s South 
Side near the University of Chicago. 
The American Medical Associa- 
tion, which now occupies an eight- 
story building on Chicago’s Near 
North Side, built its first headquar- 
ters back in 1902. Since then, its 
quarters have been expanded sev- 
ral times, as the organization’s 
needs outgrew its physical facilities. 
Library 
forty-room 


The American Associa- 


tion owns a_ restored 


mansion not far from our General 
Office. The property was bought in 
1945 Recently ALA sold part of its 
land to the National 
Parent-Teachers, which is 


headquarters 


Congress of 
putting 
up a new building 
there 

The American Osteopathic Asso- 
ciation built its own headquarters in 
1948. Located two blocks from the 
Kiwanis General Office, this build- 

wide acclaim for its 
beauty utilitarian 


ing has won 


modernistic and 
design 

Also located on Chicago’s Nea 
North Side are the headquarters 
buildings of the American and Inter- 
national College of Surgeons 

Although Chicago seems to be the 
favorite location for national organ- 


ization headquarters, some have 
been established elsewhere. The 
United States Chamber of Com- 


merce has owned its large building 
in Washington, D.C. for nearly thirty 





Because the American Medical Association has expanded so 
much during the past fifty years, its headquarters building, 
above, located in Chicago, has been altered several times. A 
space shortage still confronts the AMA, with 140,000 members. 
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years, and the American Legion re- 
cently erected a new building in the 
nation’s capital. (Main Legion head- 
quarters—a Legion-owned building 
—are in Indianapolis, Indiana.) 
Washington, D.C. will be the site of 
the new headquarters of the Nation- 
al Association of Life Underwriters, 
whose building will be completed in 
some eighteen months. 

Now, what about Kiwanis Inter 
national? Where do we stand in re- 
lation to these organizations and to 
our own needs? 

For the past twenty-one years our 
“General Office” has been located at 
520 North Michigan Avenue in Chi- 
cago. Ever-increasing growth in 
clubs has caused a gradual expan- 
sion in facilities until, at present, we 
occupy 11,925 square feet of office 
space and 2196 square feet of stock- 
room space. Our annual rent is $34,- 
304, not including light. Our ten- 
year lease will expire on April 30, 
1962. 

We face three alternatives: 1) 
Continue renting. 2) Build our own 
headquarters. 3) Buy a building. 

Alternative No. 1 means a prob- 
able increase in housing costs for 
Kiwanis International. Even if rent 
does not continue rising—as it has 
during the past decade, from $18,336 
to $34,304 yearly—the need for more 
space will increase in the future if 
our organization keeps on growing 
as it has since 1943 (an increase of 
1412 clubs and 105,562 members). 

Consideration of alternatives two 
and three must be preceded by the 





question: Where should a perma- 
nent home be located? As we have 
seen, a large number of national 
organizations have chosen Chicago, 
largely because it is centrally lo- 
cated and is a major transportation 
center. Accessibility for the con- 
venience of members is important 
(about 2500 visit the office every 
year). And the accessibility of many 
different services of the type found 
in a big city contributes much to the 
smooth operation of the General 
Office. 

There is something to be said for 
location in a suburban area or a 
small town, however. Costs would 
probably be somewhat lower in such 
areas and there would likely be less 
personnel turnover among office 
workers in a smaller city. 

The cost of a permanent home is 
a subject in itself. It is hard to say 
just what we would have to pay for 
a suitable building, either built or 
ourchased. But we can get some idea 
from the expenditure of other organ- 
izations. Rotary’s two-story home in 
Evanston will provide 48,000 square 
feet of floor space for about $750,000, 
including land. No figures are avail- 
able on the cost of the Lions build- 
ing, but we know that the Jaycee 
building (21,600 square feet) is val- 
ued at $250,000; American Medical 
Association (215,000 square feet), 
$250,000,000; American Bar Associa- 
tion (not yet completed), $2,000,000; 
American Library Association (1400 
square feet), $179,000; American Os- 

(see PERMANENT HOME page 43) 
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The mansion above, built by a wealthy Chicago banker, is the 
permanent home of the American College of Surgeons. ACS has 
four other buildings and some vacant properties on which it 
may build when more space is needed to house its activities. 
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‘Lhe Crossing 


By VIRGINIA BRASIER 


[; takes strong kindness and it takes kind strength 
And painful self-restraint to let the young 

Go out beyond our fenced protective length. 

It takes a firm-lipped grasp upon the tongue! 
Whatever is a sterner trial than this, 

To let our best-loved cross the strange abyss 

On bridges we have built? (For men are frail 

And fallible—and what if they should fail?) 


Yet how was the bridge built on which they walk? 
A thousand little times of tender talk. 
A thousand watchful nights when prayers were said 


And kisses dropped upon a sleepy head. 

















A weave of backyard-play and picnic-days 

Of hurts and fights and punishment and praise, 

Of honesty for honesty’s bright sake 

And trust to own to an adult mistake. 

And good hot food and cold milk shared, and chores 


Arithmetic and mounds of apple cores. 


The bridge is good! The bridge was strongly woven. 
What was it built for? If not to be proven! 

We fear their very lack of fear and then 

They leave as children and come back to us as men 








The passage of time gives 


aman something more precious than 


Life is a 
bowl of 


| CAN REMEMBER someone asking me 
on my twenty-seventh birthday 
what I wished for more than any- 
thing else. “To stay twenty-seven,” 
was my fervent reply. I had never 
been more serious about anything. 
I felt myself to be at a great and 
golden apex. I was doing exceedingly 
well in a demanding job. I was filled 
with a physical exhuberance and I 
had a great confidence in my ability 
to cope with any situation that might 
arise. I played a passable brand of 
handball and I had two or 
nice-looking girls on the 
Who could ask for anything 


tennis. 
three 
string. 
more? 

Now, quite a few years later, I sigh 
as I remember this wish. I sigh to 
think what a fatuous and super- 
cilious and very naive person I must 
The business of “getting 
found, is 


have been 


along in years,” I have 
quite a delightful surprise. It is, you 
know, really rather What it 


may lack in dash and vigor it makes 


nice, 


up for in coziness and satisfaction. 
handball and tennis have 
gone to pot. My feminine compan- 
ionship is just about down to the 
irreducible That great 
store of energy I once had is now 


So my 


minimum. 


showing some empty shelves and I 
am no longer so sharp with the 
repartee. 

But I am enjoying life much more 
now. I have another birthday com- 
ing up soon and I don’t mind at all. 
[I know that my outlook on life will 
become even more seasoned and ap- 
preciative as the years roll by. 

You know, life is something like 
a bow! of soup. When you are young 
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soup 


By HAROLD HELFER 


you go right at it. You burn your 
tongue. You miss the delicacy of 
life’s flavor. It is only when you 
have the wisdom to blow a little on 
the spoon that you can really appre- 
ciate the fine subtleties and the 
delicate nuances. 

Life is a soup of many ingredients. 
Some, like certain spices and onions, 
in themselves are not too pleasant, 
but all help to make up its exquisite 
shades of coloring and its piquant 
flavor. The same soup has been there 
all along, of course. It’s our taste 
buds that have ripened and devel- 
oped with age. 

The more years that pass, the less 
you take for granted. There is no 
doubt that the youngsters get a big 
kick out of the Hopalong Cassidy 
doings on the TV set. But kids miss 
something that older folks get—the 
thrill of turning the knob and get- 
ting an image on the screen. The 
young people of today accept this as 
a natural phenomenon, like night 
and day and breathing. But those of 
us who are older remember when 
the thought of television was 
only a nebulous daydream, and to 
us the unfolding of events and 
dramas on a living room apparatus 
remains a marvelous matter. 

This is the air age, a world of 
fast-moving sky ships just made for 
youth. But it is doubtful whether 
any jet pilot ever got the thrill that 
a retired schoolteacher did in Rock- 
ford, Illinois the other day. She is 
ninety-three and it was her first 


plane trip. What made the event an 
especially significant experience for 
her was that as a child of twelve in 
1870—thirty-three years before the 
Wright brothers made the first plane 
flight—she had written an essay pre- 
dicting that men would fly through 
the air in machines someday. 

There are other things that you 
appreciate because you are older too 
—things not necessarily physical in 
nature. I know a couple who are 
walking on air because they’ve be- 
come parents. Well, you say, what is 
so very special about that? Hun- 
dreds of people become fathers and 
mothers every day, and they all feel 
mighty proud. Yes, but not quite as 
exhilarated as this couple. They are 
up in middle age and this is their 
first child. They know what it is to 
have a childless marriage. 

One of the reasons life seems so 
much fuller grow older is 
that you appreciate the simpler, 
everyday things of existence. When 
you are young, you take so much for 
granted—your health, the family 
about you, the roof over your head, 
the food on the table. I myself can 
appreciate the simplest of meals— 
a bowl of pea soup, a plate of beef 
stew, a cup of jello. I went through 
the great depression. I know what 
it is to go to bed hungry at night. 

I remember when I used to play 
two or three hard-fought handball 
games in a row and think nothing 
of it. Some “old timers” used to sit 
in the balcony above and watch us 
play the game that they themselves 
had once enjoyed. Watching them, I 
used to think how sad it must be to 
grow old and have to stop doing the 
things you do in your prime. Yes, 
handball is a young man’s game. I 
have given it up now but I don’t have 
any regrets. The time I used to spend 
playing handball is now used for 
something else. I go to art galleries. 
I read more. I think more. 

I would give a very wrong im- 
pression, though, if I intimated that 
“setting along in years” is a static 
condition, something smug and self- 
satisfied. This bowl of soup called 
life is always very hot. Survival is 
never an easy matter, and there is 
so much in the world that is wrong 
and needs to be redressed that the 
older you become, the more you are 
aware of what remains to be done. 

One big difference between being 
young and being mature is that 
when you are young you are lost in 
the fury of the fight and you are apt 
to add to the upheaval and confu- 
sion by your wild swings. As you 

(see BOWL OF SOUP page 47) 


as you 
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GONG 
and GAVEL 


By OREN ARNOLD 


Past President, 
Kiwanis Club of 


Phoenix, Arizona 


June is the month of our great 
convention. Nearly fifteen thousand 
of us will gather on an island that 
once sold for $24. It will be inter- 
esting to see how realty values have 
changed since that sale and what 
kind of structures have replaced the 
wigwams. But it will be untactful of 
us Westerners to say “Give it back 


to the Indians.” 


* * * 


Warning to all convention dele- 
gates: Eat, drink and be merry— 
and tomorrow you'll wish you were 
dead! 


* * * 


The summer soda pop season is at 
hand again, and I aim to imbibe 
freely. Its the cheapest, happiest 
form of drinking man has ever de- 


vised, 
* * * 


New York’s gaiety is as alluring 
to a convention delegate as a fishin’ 
hole is to a schoolboy in May. 


* * * 


Everybody who is anybody is go- 
ing to the Coronation in England this 
year, I was told recently by my teen- 
ager. As matters developed, that was 
just a build-up to get me to take her 
and Mom to Florida on our way back 
from the New York convention. 


* * * 


Don’t you’ gentlemen come 
bothering me with business, poli- 
tics, taxes, war and such. Bees are 
humming in our honeysuckle 
flowers, and I’m restoring my soul 
by resting on the patio hammock. 
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June has rare days, indeed. 
Perfect days. It is a month for 
living and, assuredly, for loving. 
Nature sets the pace, and we are 
fools who do not follow. 


* * * 


“Best way to protect your wedding 
ring,” one happy Kiwanianne told 
her newly married daughter, “is to 
soak it in dishwater three times a 


day.” 


* * * 


The successful man is the one 
who—some June or other—had the 
wit to woo. 


* * * 
“If you are just looking out for 
yourself,’ says Kiwanian Dave 
Marx from Loveland, Ohio, “look 


out!” 
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When there’s a piano to be moved, 


too many of us pick up the stool. 
* * * 


“One reason they don’t give 
showers for the groom,” said our 
club cynic, returning from a June 
wedding, “is because there'll be 
storms enough for him after the 
bride begins to reign.” 


* * * 


Ken Palmer’s big son was moping 
around the house staring at the floor, 
but Mrs. Palmer cured him quick. 
She gave him the car to go do some 
spring courting. My mother, away 
back yonder, would have given me 
sulphur and molasses. 


Don’t make a flowery speech this 
July 4 unless you are also willing to 
shoulder a rifle, serve on a draft 
board or donate a pint of blood. 
Patriotism, American style, is “Serv- 


ice!” 
* * * * * * * * 
QUOTE OF THE MONTH: 


I think it’s significant that here 
in the free Western world, serv- 
ice clubs have formed in larger 
numbers than anywhere else. 

Roly P. Nall, Past President 
Optimist International 


* * * * * * * * 


Mr. Club President, one secret 
of success in your office is timing 
the talking. It’s your burden to 
convince speakers that no group of 
men with full stomachs can absorb 
more than twenty minutes of ora- 
tory at one sitting. 


* * * 


The art of public relations took 
a setback in our community recently 
when a church outdoor bulletin 
board acquired this sign: 

THERE IS NO FAILURE LIKE 

CEASING TO TRY 


Services Discontinued 


Until Fall 
* * * 


“Tt’s all right for a club speaker 
to talk like a book,” says Sam Hill, 
ex-president of the Abilene, Texas 
club, “provided he is also smart 
enough to shut up like one.” 


* * * 


And another thing—you can’t hit 
the bull’s-eye by shooting the bull. 


* * * 


I’m in the market for a new ear. 
But let no salesman come yakking 
about how the chromium comple- 
ments the upholstery, or how the 
white sidewalls suggest our social 
superiority. Let him, instead, show 
my wife and me what advances his 
engineers have made in developing 
a safe car. Looks be hanged; we want 


to live! 
a * * 


Thousands of Kiwanis young- 
sters now are looking forward to 
college for the first time. So re- 
member this, Pop: The college 
graduate in his lifetime earns 
$50,000 more than the high school 
graduate and $80,000 more than the 
grade school graduate. 
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One of New York’s 
most interesting sights 
is the UN Building. 


Many a neck will be craned as conventioneers twist 

their heads to look up at the towering Empire State Building. 
Other, more conventional views can be 

enjoyed from various high places in Manhattan, 


United Press photos 


There’s something eternally attractive about the 

big town at night. The myriad of lights symbolize the world 
of Broadway, Times Square and Central Park, peopled 

by the characters that Damon Runyon immortalized. 

The program Tuesday night has been left open so that folks 
can see Manhattan resplendent with 

glittering theater marquees and brightly lighted 

wide streets stretching for scores of blocks up Manhattan, 


o New York! 


7ELL, THE TIME is almost here. 


Soon you'll be saying goodbye 
to your fellow Kiwanians and en- 
joying their good-natured kidding 
about the hard life of a conven- 
tioneer. 

The following pages give some 
idea of the wonderful time that 
awaits you. But you won't begin to 
get that real convention feeling until 
you catch your first glimpse of Man- 
hattan. Maybe you'll fly over it at 
night and see it stretching out below 
like a vast, twinkling carpet. Or you 
may see the skyscrapers for the first 
time before your train plunges into 
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the subterranean approaches that 
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From the northwest corner of 
Manhattan the George Washing- 
ton Bridge stretches across to 
the Jersey shore. In the left 
foreground is Grant’s Tomb and 
on the right is the spire 
of the Riverside Drive Church. 
The photo above shows an 
interesting contrast between the 
severe lines of one part of 
Radio City and Saint Patrick’s 
Cathedral on 42nd Street. 
Below, the Queen Mary nestles 
Never before have Kiwanians and their families against a pier in the East River. 
New York’s much-publicized 
gone conventioneering in America’s largest city. It will water front intrigues many 
visitors, especially those who 
come from far inland where 
the tangy odor of salt 
air is not familiar. 


be an experience well worth remembering. 


lead to Grand Central Station. 

The atmosphere of New York will 
strike you with increasing force as 
the taxi speeds you toward your 
hotel down avenues lined by elegant 
buildings. After unpacking in your 
hotel you'll go over to nearby Madi- 
son Square Garden for convention 
registration. By the time you've 
pinned on your badge and ribbon 
you will have begun meeting Ki- 
wanians and their wives from distant 
places. Their smiles and handshakes 
will mirror the real spirit of this 
great convention, which is, after all, 
a giant inter-club meeting for all 
Kiwanis to enjoy. THE END 
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Above: WALTER J. L. RAY 


Our 
iwanis 
Heritage 


HE celebration of All-Kiwanis 

Week is traditional with our or- 
ganization. This year we once again 
review the past with its many pro- 
grams, and, presenting a_ united 
front, we push on into the future. 
We are determined to bring to full 
realization in the minds of all, our 
theme of the year. 

“Freedom—Our Sacred Trust” has 
challenged us to increased activity 
and vigilance. It will continue to in- 
spire in us an ever-greater enthusi- 
asm for the potentialities of our pro- 
gram as it is activated on all levels 
by sincere Kiwanians. 

New York, city and district alike, 
has been beckoning us. We are most 
happy to be in this, the greatest of 
all metropolitan centers of this coun- 
try, and to share the hospitality of all 
in this Empire State. This 38th an- 
nual convention, although the first 
ever to be held within this district, 
with its nearly 12,000 Kiwanians, 
will, it is certain, be long remem- 
bered. 

Kiwanis International is growing 
constantly. Although it now em- 
braces nearly 3600 clubs, with ap- 
proximately 218,000 members, yet 
this is far from the most important 
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For nearly forty years 


Kiwanians have been building better 


communities and exerting a 
much-needed spiritual 


influence in the national life 


of Canada and the United States. 


By WALTER J. L. RAY, 


International President 


fact to be realized. It is the stature of 
Kiwanis that makes every one of its 
members proud to be identified with 
it. Stretching from Newfoundland to 
Hawaii and from Alaska to Florida 
are clubs in every type of commu- 
nity. Each area, whether small or 
large, is feeling the impact of the pro- 
gram of Kiwanis based upon the Ob- 
jectives for the year. The sum total 
of each and every one of the indi- 
vidual club activities demonstrates 
our effectiveness on the national and 
International scene. Every individual 
Kiwanian adds to or detracts from 
our prestige as an organization. The 
high regard in which the leadership 
of Canada and the United States 
holds Kiwanis is ample proof of the 
stature to which we have grown. 

You and your clubs have always 
demonstrated in magnificent style 
your ability to give leadership and 
render unselfish service. This year 
another milestone has been added by 
the participation of 2810 clubs in 
some phase of the Ballot Battalion 
program, in which over 260,000 Ki- 
wanians and other community lead- 
ers actively served. The total impact 
upon the American scene cannot yet 
be measured. However, results are 
being daily revealed. 

However important as this Ballot 
Battalion program was, we must 
never lose sight of the thousands of 
other youth and community service 
activities sponsored by you who are 
Kiwanis. The support of the growth 
of greater spiritual strength on the 
part of our total citizenry through 
our Support of Churches Committee, 
which implements our first great Ob- 
ject, must never be depreciated. Its 
significance is everywhere recog- 
nized. 

When our nations and their peoples 
think of Kiwanis, they think of Ki- 
wanis in action. This is because ac- 
tion dedicated to the best interests of 
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all men everywhere has become syn- 
onymous with our name. Just as 
eternal vigilance is the price of free- 
dom, so eternal watchfulness of our 
program to the end that it continues 
to ever be a vital force in the lives of 
men is the challenge that is ever be- 
fore each of us. 

The opportunity to be continually 
building draws all together in an 





PAST PRESIDENTS 0f Kiwanis International 





ever-increasing fellowship and at- 
tracts more and more clubs formed 
from stalwart men to bring to frui- 
tion the goals toward which we have 
set our eyes. 

Our Kiwanis heritage is revealed 
by our history. Let each and every 
one seize the opportunity to write an 
even more glorious page during the 


coming year. THE END 





HIXSON. Rochester 


Omaha, Nebraska, 1930-1931; 


. New York 
9722; O. SAM CUMMINGS, Dalla 
HARPER GATTON, Louisville, Kentucky 


1916-1918; HARRY E. KARR, Baltimore, Mary- 
Texas, 1928-1929; RAYMOND M. CROSSMAN, 
1935-1936, 





BENNETT O 


Georg 1940-1941; CHARLES S. DO 
McALISTER, ©. C., London, Ontar 
e for 1943-44 


KNUDSON, Albert Lea 
NLEY, 


Minnesota, 1939-1940: MARK A. SMITH, Macon, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 1941-1942; FRED G. 
Canada, 1942-1943; DONALD B. RICE, Oakland, 





BEN DEAN, Grand Rapids, 


Michigan, 1944-1945: HAMILTON HOLT, 


1945-1946; CHARLES W. ARMSTRONG, M. D., 


Georgia, 
1947-1948: J. 
HUGH JACKSON, Palo Alto, Stanford, California, 1949-50; DON H. MURDOCH, Winnipeg, 
Manitoba, Canada, 1950-51. 


Macon, 


Salisbury, North Carolina, 
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MONDAY, JUNE 22 


At 9:30 a.m. the convention will get 
underway in Madison Square Gar- 
den. George E. Stringfellow, chair- 
man of the General Convention 
Committee, will extend greetings and 
then Vincent R. Impellitteri, mayo: 
of New York City, will welcome Ki- 
wanis. International Trustee R. War- 
ren Graffam, chairman of the 
Committee on Convention Program, 
will make his report and then the 
International president's message 
will be delivered by Walter J. L. 
Ray. M. Grattan O'Leary, vice- 
president of the Ottawa (Ontario) 
Journal, will make the address. Mu- 
sical groups appearing on the pro- 
gram this opening session will be the 
Indianapolis (Indiana) Kiwanis Club 


Octet and the Chicago Heights (Illi- 


Ss U N D A Y : J U N E 21 nois) Kiwanis Chorus. At 12:30 


lieutenant governors will begin their 





Kiwanians will be checking in at the luncheon conference. The afternoon 
registration booth in Madison Square will be devoted to panel conferences 


l \ Garden all day Sunday. At 8:30 p.m. | for district governors, club adminis- 
he | the “In Memoriam” session will be- | tration, youth and citizenship serv- 
gin in the Cathedral of Saint John | ices. The All-Kiwanis Night session 
the Divine. New York District Gov- | begins at 8:30. The International 


ernor Donald E. Mumford will pre- | Council will be presented and Inter- 


>) ' ill 

" ° ° , he oaMcial ™ — oe) a - eee ee Pt pen Be 

@ ( { { sent the official welcome and then | national President Walter J. L. Ray 
Past International President Fred G. will deliver the All-Kiwanis Week 


McAlister, Q. C., will deliver the | message. The address will be given 
j 


* 
{ y ) tribute to Kiwanians who passed by the Honorable Frank G. Clement 
( (nV [| TH] into the “unseen classification” since | governor of the State of Tennessee. 
the last International convention. | Music will be furnished by the 
The address will be given by Dr. | chorus of Kiwanis International and 


Ralph W. Sockman, who is pastor of | the Altoona (Pennsylvania) Kiwanis 
K. Christ Church in New York City. | Chorus. The session ends about 10 
<7 Ms 


NAT 


CHAIRMEN OF THE Vew York Convention Committees 





Left 
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TUESDAY, JUNE 23 


The second morning session will 
begin at 9:30 sharp. Lieutenant gov- 
ernors will be officially introduced 
and members of the Legion of Honor 
will receive a much-deserved trib- 
ute. Awards will be presented to the 
top-ranking clubs and districts, se- 
lected on the basis of 1952 achieve- 
ment reports. Then General Hoyt S. 
Vandenberg, chief of staff of the 
United States Air Force, will discuss 
National Kids’ Day and plans for 
USAF cooperation with Kiwanis. 
Frederic A. Youngs, Jr., president of 
Key Club International, will speak, 
as will Wayne G. Schuliger, presi- 
dent of the Circle K Club of the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh. Last on the 
morning’s program a sym- 
posium on labor-management prob- 
lems moderated by George V. 
Denny. Herman W. Steinkraus, past 
president of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, will 
speak for management. Labor will 
be represented by Matthew Woll, 
vice-president of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. Music at this ses- 
sion will be provided by the Key- 
toners of Sunbury, Pennsylvania. 
Representatives elected by each of 
the districts will attend a “Confer- 
ence on Recommendations for Nomi- 
beginning at 2:15. The 
afternoon and evening have been 
left free so you can see the town, 
and Tuesday evening will be “Ki- 


comes 


nations,” 


wanis Nite” at the Yankee Stadium. | and feature entertainment as well. 
Top row, left to right: MEREDITH L. LEHMAN, Decorations; H. PERCIVAL Top row, left to right: D 
RILEY, First Aid: SIMON H. REYNOLDS, District Attendance; WARREN W. JIMMY SMITH, Music; 
MASLEN, District Hea arters. Bottom row, left to right: F. WILLIAM LEONIDOFF, Presid 
BOELSEN, Halls and Equipment; J. NORMAN KITTLE, Hotels; DON D, JAMES F, ROCHE, Pu 
LOVELACE, Information and Outings; HAROLD L. FISCHLER, Junior Guests. Transportation; H 
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WEDNESDAY, JUNE 24 


This important session will begin at 
9:30, with those who are qualified to 
vote sitting in the “House of Dele- 
gates.” The International treasurer’s 
report will be delivered by Donald 
T. Forsythe, and Don. E. Engdahl 
will give the report of the Finance 
Committee, of which he is the chair- 
man. Then the International secre- 
tary gives his report, followed by 
Past International President Harper 
Gatton, chairman of the Special In- 
ternational Committee on Foreign 
Extension. The Credentials Commit- 


tee will report, as will John E. 
Gorsuch, chairman of the Interna- 
tional Committee on Resolutions. 


Then International Trustee W. Don- 
ald Dubail will deliver the report of 
the Laws and Regulations Commit- 
tee, of which he is the chairman. 
Officers will be elected just before 
the end of the morning session. Music 
will be provided for the pleasure of 
those in attendance. Panel con- 
ferences on the following subjects 
will begin at 2 p.m.: Presidents, 
Vice-Presidents and Directors; Sec- 
retaries, Treasurers and Finance 
Committees. At this same _ time, 
there will be one open forum on 
Key Clubs and another devoted to 
Circle K. District dinners begin at 
7 p.m., followed by the President’s 
Reception and Ball, which will be 
held in Madison Square Garden 
starting at 10. There will be dancing 


Registration. 


R E CLAXTON, Ministers and Invocations: 
EDWARD S. SEARLE, Police Courtesies; LEON 
t's Reception and Ba Bottom row, left to sight: 


. THOMAS CHISHOLM, Reception; EDWARD P, WINTERS, 







































THURSDAY, JUNE 25 


The last morning session will get 
underway at 9:30 with singing and 
the final report of the International 
Committee on Resolutions. Past In- 
ternational President Bennett O. 
Knudson, one of the Americans who 
visited Moscow recently, will speak. 
Then the Kiwanis clubs of Miami 
and the Florida District will extend 
the invitation for 1954. An address 
will be given by Henry Cabot Lodge, 
Jr.. US Ambassador to the United 
Nations. Election Committee Chair- 
man I. R. Witthuhn will report and 
then Past International President 
Don H. Murdoch will introduce the 
new International officers-elect. The 
president-elect will speak and then 
the final gavel will sound just before 
lunch. Music on the final morning 
will bring the 38th annual conven- 
tion of Kiwanis International to a 
fitting climax. 





THE END 


NEW YORK.- 
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licity; HENRY SCHNEIDER, Rail, Air and Steamship 
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Alabama; IRVIN C. CHAPMAN, California-N 
RBERT F. WELDIN, Capital, Wilmington, [ 
Ca nas Spartanburg, South Car na; ALBERT E. 
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Virgi: 


tlanta, Georgia; RAY HARPER 


inaiana, V 


H. ROSS, Western Canada, Brandon, Manitot 
ia, Wheeling, West Virginia; SILAS G HN- 
Madison, Wisconsin, 


District Governors FOR 1953 


The convention city is 
full of things for Kiwanis 


the 

ladies will 
LOVE 
\ew York! 


7 IWANIS WIVES and daughters will 
| have plenty to do while the 
menfolks are transacting conventiot 
business. On Monday afternoon 
there will be a reception in Madison 
Square Garden. The speaker will 
be Mrs. Ivy Baker Priest, Treasurer 
of the United States. Another fea- 
ture will be a fashion show staged 
by B. Altman and Company, one of 
New York’s most prominent design 
houses. Every morning there will 
be special tours to places of interest 
such as the United Nations Build- 
ing and the Metropolitan Museum. 
Many a lady will be in the stands 
at Yankee Stadium on Tuesday eve- 
ning for the special “Kiwanis Nite” 
game between the Yankees and the 
Chicago White Sox. Ladies are also 
invited to attend the sessions on 
Sunday and the final meeting on 
Thursday morning. The district din- 
ners and President’s Reception and 
Ball Wednesday evening will be a 
colorful climax in the ladies’ enter- 
tainment program. In addition, New 
York City abounds with opportu- 
nities for unscheduled shopping and 
sight-seeing. All these attractions 
add up to a wonderful time. The 
youngsters will have fun, too, for a 
selection of sight-seeing tours and 
entertainment features will be avail- 
able to them. THE END 
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CLUB 
CLINIC 


Experts in all fields 
of Kiwanis activity 


will be at your service. 


—— AND MEMBERS of the va- 
rious International committees 
will be on hand in the Club Clinic 
Booth in Madison Square Garden. 
Each committee will have a desk and 
these will be manned by the experts 
at specified times every day during 
the convention. Committee members 
and chairmen hope that Kiwanians 
will visit this booth to discuss prob- 
lems concerning club activities and 
administration. Only at an Interna- 
tional convention will you find this 
rare opportunity of personally con- 
sulting with members of an Interna- 
tional committee about the affairs of 
your own club. 

Last year at Seattle this proved to 
be one of the most popular conven- 
tion features. So think up your 
questions in advance and use this 
occasion to best advantage. The 
times to attend Club Clinic will be 
indicated in the official program you 
will receive in New York when you 
register at Madison Square Garden. 





Take advantage of 
this opportunity to get 


new ideas for your club. 


FUND - RAISING 
CLINIC 


seco MONEY for Kiwanis ac- 
tivities is a problem faced by 
every club. For this reason a special 
fund-raising clinic will be set up in 
Madison Square Garden. Clubs with 
outstandingly successful money- 
raising programs will be represented 
by men who are eager to share their 
experiences with you. There will 
also be an opportunity for clubs to 
report on their own money-raising 
projects. Every man who visits this 
“clinic” will get some good ideas 
that can be adapted for use in his 
own community. Remind your club 
delegates and alternates to visit this 
booth during the convention. 
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Top row, left to right: D. LAWRENCE BUZBEE, Achievement Reports, Dadeville, Alabama; 
DON J. WEDDELL, Agriculture and Conservation, Athens, Georgia; CECIL L. MORRIS, 
Attendance and Membership, Sprinafield, Illinois; E. W. (TUCK) TUCKER, Boys and Girls 
Work, Boonville, Missouri. Second row, left to right: IVY C. JORDAN, Inter-Club Rela- 
tions, Monroe, Louisiana; HENRY T. HUBAND, Key Clubs, Richmond, Virginia; THOMAS 
LEWIS JONES, Kiwanis Education and Fellowship, Brentwood, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; 
DAVID B. DONER, New Ciub Building, Brookings, South Dakota. Third row, left to right: 
Presidents, Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada; RALPH 





DON H. MURDOCH, Past Internat ] ide 
W. WRIGHT, Programs and Mus Indianapolis, Indiana; RALPH D. STEELE, Publ and 
B ffairs—Canada, Chathan Ontario, Canada; ROBERT F. WEBER, Publi and 
B airs—United States, Detroit, Michigan. Bottom row, left to right: JOHN E. 
Res s, Denve C ra LUMAN W. HOLMAN, Support of Churches 
r tual Aims, Jacksonville, Texas; JOSEPH MARSHALL, M.D., Underprivileged 
Cl Falls, Idaho; JHN B. CASEY, Vocational Guidance, Jamaica Plain-Forest 
H R ry, Mass ts. 





CHAIRMEN OF THE 
Standing International Committees 





Left to right: 
ANDY HODGES, 
K Clubs 

= yrthaae 
HARPER GATION, 
Foreign Extension, 
Louisville, Kentucky; 
O. SAM CUMMINGS, 
Kiwanis History, 


Dallas, Texas. 





CHAIRMEN OF THE 
Special International Committees 
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OTION PICTURES are being used 
M more and more these days to 
provide Kiwanis clubs with dramatic 
and detailed information. Thousands 
of documentary films are available 
without cost and these represent an 
economical, reliable source of pro- 
gram material. 

Just how a film should be used in 
your own club is best determined 
by what you are trying to accom- 
plish. You may want to show the 
film before a panel discussion. When 
the subject of “subscription §tele- 
vision” came up for discussion in the 
Oak Park, Illinois club, a committee 
agreed to study the subject and then 
give the club a full report. The facts 
could have been gathered by hours 
of laborious library But 
instead, the committee chose to use 
the 16 mm motion picture 
titled Phonevision. The movie was 
shown at a meeting and this gave 
club members a concise idea of how 


se 


research. 


sound 


subscription TV operates. Thanks to 
the film, Oak Park Kiwanians were 
better able to evaluate the new 
medium in terms of their own city’s 
needs. 

Another example comes from Bar- 
ron, Wisconsin, where Kiwanians 
scheduled a meeting to study rural 
modernization. Dr. Melvin Neumann, 
the program chairman, brought in 
the thirty-minute color movie The 
Next Step. It covered in detail the 
transformation of worked-out land 
and run-down buildings into a mod- 
ern, highly productive farm. 

Kiwanians in Pacoima, California 
used the film The Story of Stainless 
when they wanted to learn about 
stainless steel in connection with a 
local industrial development. In 
much the same way, hundreds of 
other clubs have used and are using 
modern 16 mm sound motion pic- 
tures. 

After the showing, your panel can 
take up the discussion as it applies 
to your immediate situation. The 
entire audience will be acquainted 
with the topic at hand and this 
makes for real progress. 

A film can also provide the sub- 


stance of the program. Substantial 
movies such as Adam to Atom— 
which presents an important review 
of the engineering accomplishments 
of the past 100 years—are thought- 
provoking and informative. Films of 
this type are equivalent to having 


aemeutDPCerairzsy 


in your 


program 


future 
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an authority address your own club. 

But in most instances films are best 
used to provide the basis for dis- 
cussion—to give facts, orientation or 
background on a broader project. In 
this role the sound motion picture 
can be your greatest ally. Subject 
matter is virtually unlimited and re- 
flects a majority of Kiwanis inter- 
ests: vocational guidance . . . safety 

international affairs con- 
servation ... rehabilitation of handi- 
capped civic improvement, to 
name only a few. It’s almost a matter 
of “you name it and there’s a film 
about it.” 

Motion pictures are recognized by 
associations, commercial and indus- 
trial firms and government agencies 
as a good medium for communicat- 
ing information to the public. And 
so, many private and public agencies 
have produced films which tell their 
own stories. These movies are then 
made available small 
service charge to civic groups, serv- 
fraternal organizations, 
schools, and other users. 

Most strive to keep 
their movies entirely free from prod- 
uct mentions. Some of these so-called 


free or at a 


ice and 
churches 
companies 


“sponsored movies” don’t even have 
the company’s name in the sound 
track. Such films are considered a 
public relations medium, not a sales 
device. As a result, most sponsored 
films can be used safely by non- 
partisan, nonprofit organizations like 
Kiwanis. 

Educational and 
groups also produce interesting films. 
Fred Jones, Kiwanian is a perfect 
example. This movie, which tells the 
story of Kiwanis service, has been 
seen by hundreds of clubs. (Kiwanis 
International is now considering the 
advisability of new 
movie to tell in greater detail the 
exciting story of our organization.) 

Fortunately for Kiwanis clubs, the 
distribution of films has been made 
easier by the establishment of so- 
called free film libraries. These li- 
braries, which serve as outlets for 
the makers of documentary movies, 
maintain prints, promote new titles 
and schedule and ship films to users 
in the area. This reduces parcel post 
fees and the time it takes to order 
and receive a print. The sponsor of 
the film pays the library a fee for 
each booking. 

Branch libraries of the following 
major concerns are located in most 
large cities: Ideal Pictures Corpora- 
tion, Modern Talking Picture Serv- 
ice, and Association Films, Incor- 
porated. 

Many fine films can be obtained 


noncommercial 


sponsoring a 
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directly from sponsoring companies. 
Firms like General Electric, the 
Ford Motor Company, all branches 
of the armed forces and various state 
departments of health or conserva- 
tion departments handle their own 
films. 

Probably the most complete list- 
ing of available sponsored movies is 
found in the Handbook of Free 
Films, published in New York by 
Allanan Associates, Incorporated. 
This guide lists no less than 2395 
different titles as well as the com- 
plete name and address of the li- 
brary from which each can be se- 
cured. 

It’s wise to write the various free 
film libraries in your area and ask 
that your club be placed on their 
mailing lists. This way you'll be 
notified of new films that are avail- 
able. A file of such announcements 
will be invaluable to your program 
planners. 

When you want to get a film, write 
the library and request a booking 
date. Give alternate dates in case 
prints are not available on the day of 
your first choice. Bookings should 
be made as far in advance as pos- 
sible—three or four weeks, at least, 
and more if possible. 

The library will confirm your res- 
ervation, and a few days before the 
day you need the film, it will arrive. 
Delivery is usually made by parcel 
post unless you request railway ex- 
air parcel post. The user 
pays for transportation both ways, 
in most cases. 

After your showing, you fill out 
a report form that indicates the num- 
ber of people who saw the movie. 
This is returned with the film by 
prepaid parcel post. 

Film showings should be planned 

carefully for utmost effectiveness. 
These simple rules will help you get 
the most from the movies shown to 
your club. 
» Preview the film before it is to be 
used. The program committee or at 
least the program chairman should 
know exactly what the movie con- 
tains. This enables him to make an 
intelligent introduction and _facili- 
tates advance publicity in the local 
papers as well as the weekly club 
bulletin. 

Few things are more awkward 
than someone getting up before an 
audience and mumbling, “We have 
a movie here ah ... not quite 
sure what it’s about... ah... but 
we'll see in a minute.” Such an ap- 
proach leads men to expect that It’s 
All in the Finish is a racing film 
when actually it deals with textiles 


press or 


or screening. By the same _ token 
Zip, Zip, Hooray might appear like 
an entertainment film to the careless 
program chairman, who will dis- 
cover, to his chagrin, that the film 
is about using zippers in dress- 
making. 

Previewing also permits the pro- 
gram chairman to tell the audience 
what particular things to watch for. 
One final reason for previewing: it 
prevents the showing of films that 
are improper from a moral stand- 
point or those which are overly 
partisan. It is the duty of the pro- 
gram chairman to safeguard the club 
against objectionable 
this type. 

» Make your showing professional. 
Have everything ready so that you 
can darken the room instantly. And 
make sure that it can be completely 
darkened! Know where the light 
switches are and have all necessary 
electrical equipment like extension 


pictures of 


cords and spare projection lamps 
within easy reach. 
And have someone who knows 


how to work the projector serve as 
the operator! There is no greater 
punishment you can inflict on your 
fellow Kiwanians than expecting 
them to sit around in the dark while 
the club’s ace amateur camera fan 
tries to figure out how a borrowed 
projector works. 

few hazards can be sur- 
mounted by planning and common 
sense. The rewards are well worth 
the effort expended by the program 
chairman. For motion pictures—if 
properly selected and projected— 
can add zest to your meetings and 
boost the level of club’s 
THE END 


These 


your 


achievements. 









Here are 
some 
suggestions 
that will 
help you 


enliven your 





meetings. 
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RICHLAND CENTER, WISCONSIN held a safe-driving 
Campaign 

SPIRIT LAKE, IOWA added a swimming dock and diving 
board to a local beach. 

SOUTH DADE, FLORIDA arranged for a supply of oxy- 
gen for a sick baby. 

BENSON, MINNESOTA bought copies of a vocational 
guidance booklet for all local high school seniors. 

PHILIP, SOUTH DAKOTA took the local high school 
civics class to attend a session of the state legisla- 
ture 

NEWARK, DELAWARE provided local ball players with 
a new playing field. 

LITCHFIELD, ILLINOIS is building a wading pool. 

MEBANE, NORTH CAROLINA launched a community 
drive to get a permanent drivers’ license examiner 
in Mebane. 

MONTEBELLO, CALIFORNIA bought sewing materials 
for two high school girls. 

HUMANSVILLE, MISSOURI presented a Bible to an old 
woman who did not have enough money to buy one. 





Dearborn, Michigan Kiwanians became week-end carpenters 
after they learned that five children in one family were forced 
to sleep on the floor of their home. Club members built a 
bedroom in the attic. The children’s mother was killed and 
their father permanently injured in an automobile crash. 
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MECKLENBURG, CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 
sponsored a performance of Cole Porter’s Kiss Me 
Kate and gave the proceeds—nearly $1000—to an 
orphanage. Twelve days earlier, Kiwanians raised 
more than $1000 by sponsoring a gospel sing that 
was attended by more than 3000 persons. 

STRATHMOOR, DETROIT, MICHIGAN arranged a the- 
ater party for fifty local safety patrol boys. 

SANTA MONICA, CALIFORNIA took a party of deaf chil- 
dren to a ballet performance. 

BRADFORD, PENNSYLVANIA is painting and repairing 
playground equipment. 

MANHATTAN, KANSAS arranged for spring planting of 
350 trees along city streets. 

GREENVILLE, ALABAMA wrote letters urging local teen- 
age boys to attend Sunday school. 

GOLDEN GATE, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA paid 
two weeks’ rent for a family of four that was about 
to be evicted from a hotel room. The club also sup- 
plied groceries, and a pair of shoes for one of the 
children. 

MEADE, KANSAS is repairing a local Boy Scout cabin. 

CAIRO, ILLINOIS gave 226 articles of clothing to needy 
children. 

LINCOLNTON, NORTH CAROLINA regularly feeds ten 
children at a cafeteria. 

CARROLLTON, KENTUCKY made toy dolls that sold for 
$5 apiece. As a stunt to raise money for a hospital 
drive, club members learned how they could make 
a doll in two hours. In one evening, ten men got to- 
gether and produced twenty-three. Kiwanians then 
found a ready market for the playthings. 

GLENDIVE, MONTANA bought an audiometer for local 
schools. After a pupil’s hearing is checked on this 
instrument, the club sends a letter to the child’s 
parents informing them of their youngster’s hear- 
ing capacity. 

LINCOLN, ARKANSAS vaccinated dogs against rabies. 

TRUMAN, MINNESOTA placed feed in shelters provided 
for pheasants. 

QUITMAN AND BROOKS COUNTY, GEORGIA provided 
a young Negro boy with surgery and hospitalization. 

MOBERLY, MISSOURI published and distributed church 
directories and had nearly 400 leaflets printed wel- 
coming newcomers to Moberly. 

WAYNESBORO, VIRGINIA distributed garden seeds to 
local families. 

NEWPORT, TENNESSEE bought football equipment for 
a Negro high school. 

ANDERSON, INDIANA bought a television set for a boys’ 
club. 
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ROCHESTER, INDIANA provided the high school senior 
class with an informational film about the armed 
forces. 

PENSACOLA, FLORIDA gives an award every year to a 
local citizen who renders the most outstanding com- 
munity service. The club awarded the first such 
prize in 1922. 

GLASGOW, MONTANA held an ice skating contest for 
boys and girls between the ages of seven and four- 
teen. Prizes were awarded to winners in all events. 

CALEXICO, CALIFORNIA distributed calendars urging 
people to support their churches. 

CARROLLTON, GEORGIA sponsored an Easter sunrise 
service for worshippers of all denominations. 
NEW LONDON, MISSOURI bought a bicycle for a boy 
who needed exercise to regain complete use of his 

legs following several hospitalizations. 

RIVERSIDE, SAGINAW, MICHIGAN gave _ one-year 
YMCA memberships to five underprivileged boys. 

CHINCOTEAGUE, VIRGINIA collected 35,000 bushels of 
oyster shells for replenishment of local oyster 
spawning beds. 

TERRE HAUTE, INDIANA built a bathhouse at a Girl 
Scout camp. 

HYDE PARK, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS gave a player piano 
to a charity- home. 

LAS VEGAS, NEVADA gave an album of recordings made 
by the club’s own quartet, “The Westerners,” to 
each member of “Les Compagnons De La Chanson,” 
a French quartet of international fame. The French 
musical group performed at a club meeting. 

RIVERSIDE, NEW JERSEY awarded trophies to high 
scorers in a basketball foul-shooting contest. Con- 
testants were players in a cage league that is spon- 
sored by the club. 

JUNCTION CITY, KANSAS will send a local Boy Scout 
to the annual Scout jamboree in California this 


summer, 





A chromovox, an instrument used in helping children fight 
deafness, was presented by the Dundee, Omaha, Nebraska club 
to a hearing school. The chromovox has an illuminated viewing 
screen through which illustrated speech reels move. In medi- 
cal circles, it is known as a “seeing-hearing” instrument. 
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Anaconda, Montana Kiwanians dressed up in bizarre basketball 

suits and played another local organization for the benefit 

of the polio fund. Grade school teams and two championship 

high school clubs of the 1930’s also were in the basketball 

circus, which earned nearly $4000 and countless laughs. 

EAST HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA collected 20,000 pack- 
ages of garden seeds for natives of Korea and the 
Near East. 

FLORENCE, SOUTH CAROLINA bought three hospital 
beds for a tuberculosis sanitarium. 

GRAND RAPIDS NORTH, MICHIGAN gave a resuscitator 
to the local fire department. 

KNOXVILLE, ILLINOIS gave a volleyball net to the local 
high school. 

HAMPTON, IOWA provided local youngsters with a 
winter recreation area. 

STUART, FLORIDA bought two electric wall clocks for 
a school. 

SAN BENITO, TEXAS took forty-five boys to a livestock 
show. 

POTEAU, OKLAHOMA gave a stove and table to a youth 
center. 

GREATER GENTILLY, NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA gave 
eighty pounds of pecans to an orphanage. 

TUJUNGA, CALIFORNIA arranged forty hours of print- 
ing instructions for a boy. 

OPHEIM, MONTANA is building two tennis courts for the 
community. 

CAIRO, GEORGIA bought uniforms for several members 
of a school safety patrol and arranged for local 
businessmen to supply the other uniforms. 

SOUTH SIDE, ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI distributed 144 


toothbrushes among children in two orphanages. 
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HAZLETON, PENNSYLVANIA presented a plaque to a 
local radio station in honor of the station’s twentieth 
anniversary. The weekly programs of the Kiwanians 
have been broadcast by the station for nearly as 
long as it has been in existence. The general man- 
ager of the station, Victor C. Diehm, joined Kiwanis 
in 1933 and has nineteen years of perfect attendance. 
Vic was governor of the Pennsylvania District in 
1941, chairman of the International Committee on 
Public Relations in 1942, and chairman of the Inter- 
national Committee on Convention Program in 1948. 

SPRINGFIELD, MISSOURI bought baseball equipment 
for local youngsters 

EAST ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN bought two American 
flags for local Girl Scout troops. 

GAINESVILLE, FLORIDA sponsored a baseball clinic. 

WEST BELMONT, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS bought trophies 
and prizes for tournaments in the following games, 


to be held throughout this year: table tennis, pool, 


kite flying, marbles, softball, lawn tennis and ice 
Kating 

BARNESVILLE, GEORGIA is helping raise funds for the 
building of a community swimming pool. 


GOLDEN, COLORADO jis helping to improve the local 
lairgrounds 

SHELBYVILLE, TENNESSEE helped the local high school 
band to pay a financial debt. 

UKIAH, CALIFORNIA gave two young lambs to a camp 
for the blind. The club also gave $155 to the camp, 
which entertains approximately 200 blind young- 
ters every summer. The lambs were the start of 
a livestock collection for the camp. 

MARION, KENTUCKY placed stickers reading “Go to 
Church” on the community’s parking meters. 

PELLA, IOWA provided roller skating facilities for ele- 
mentary and high school youths. 

FALLON, NEVADA staged a boxing show to raise money 
for club work. 





CEDAR CITY, UTAH bought groceries for a destitute 
family whose father was in jail. 

ALHAMBRA, CALIFORNIA bought a television set for a 
person who is confined to his home by illness. 

WEST TOPEKA, KANSAS did carpentry work at a local 
Girl Scout camp. 

LEWISTOWN, MONTANA bought a new merry-go-round 
for a children’s park. The club gave a pair of basket- 
ball backboards to another park. 

DAYTONA BEACH, FLORIDA gave copies of a pamphlet 
on infant care to hospitals for issuance to new 
mothers 

METROPOLITAN, SOUTHFIELD, MICHIGAN installed 
and will maintain twenty-five traffic safety signs on 
main streets of the city. 

BRADFORD, PENNSYLVANIA bought two ping-pong 
tables for a recreation center. 

COLORADO CITY, TEXAS found a job in Dallas for a 
local man who has a son in a school for the blind 
located in that city. When Kiwanians learned that 
the man’s son lost a tooth while playing ball, they 
bought a replacement. 

BREMERTON, WASHINGTON bought a bicycle for a 
boy whose parents were unable to replace one that 
had been stolen from him. 

FOREST CITY, NORTH CAROLINA helped a school or- 
ganize a band and enabled fifty-three members of 
another school band to attend a district music clinic. 

CLIFTON, NEW JERSEY sponsored an appearance of the 
US Navy band, using the proceeds for: 1) award- 
ing citizenship citations to high school students; 2) 
financing Boy and Girl Scouts’ visits to summer 
camp; 3) setting up a fund for the purchase of food 
baskets for shut-in children during holiday seasons. 

BRIDGEWATER, NOVA SCOTIA renovated a room at a 


local hospital. 
LAYTON, UTAH bought a set of teeth for a girl and a 
pair of crutches for a boy. 


Members of the Central Detroit club help YMCA instructors supervise swimming lessons for fifteen boys from a local orphanage. 
The Kiwanians bought YMCA memberships for the lads. Every year for the past nine years, Ontario, California Kiwanians have 
sponsored a hobby show in local elementary schools. This year’s show had 979 entries, or about twenty per cent of the total school 
enrollment. This topped marks of all preceding shows. Above, the work of two young ornithologists is admired by classmates, 
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It may be grim, but the bizarre plug for safety shown at the left had a far-reaching effect. The display was erected by the 


Hilltop, Columbus, Ohio club to help make the public safety-conscious., 
The Dillon, South Carolina club’s annual talent show played to a packed 


drive more slowly for a long time afterwards. 


Experts report that drivers who pass a bad accident 


house again this year. Above right, Kiwanians burlesque a battle between cowboys and Indians as an “extra” feature of the show. 


PEA RIDGE, ARKANSAS installed a power unit and heat 
lamps in the local firehouse. 

LAKEVIEW, BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN arranged for 
free weekly swimming classes for children. 

GOODLAND, KANSAS distributed 300 sacks of candy to 
local kids. 

MONROE, GEORGIA gives whooping cough serum reg- 
ularly to the local health department. 

ST. PETERSBURG, FLORIDA bought twenty-two agri- 
cultural textbooks for a Negro high school. 

RAVENSWOOD. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS took 200 orphans 
to lunch and to a circus performance. Television and 
radio personalities served the food to the excited 
youngsters. 

SHELBYVILLE, KENTUCKY invited all local basketball 
players and coaches to a club meeting at which 
Adolph Rupp, noted cage mentor at the University 
of Kentucky, was guest speaker. 

JENNINGS, LOUISIANA helped finance a livestock show. 

STRATFORD, ONTARIO is helping to raise funds for the 
staging of the annual Shakespearean festival in 
Stratford. 

ELIZABETHTON, TENNESSEE invited the local high 
school basketball team to a club meeting in honor 
of the team’s winning record for the 1952-53 season. 

ROTTERDAM, NEW YORK staged a farewell breakfast 
and gave travel kits to fifty local youths who were 
inducted into the armed forces. Coffee and dough- 
nuts were offered to the inductees and at least 200 
friends and relatives who attended. 

NEW LONDON, MISSOURI built a coat and hat rack for 
a community youth center and did other carpentry 
work on the interior of the building. 

ABINGDON, VIRGINIA constructed a trophy case for the 
local high school. 

WEST PONTIAC, MICHIGAN donated plywood to a 
boys’ club and to the hobby shop of a YMCA. 
CONCORD, NORTH CAROLINA bought a complete ward- 

robe for a ten-year-old girl. 
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TORRINGTON, CONNECTICUT helped sponsor a concert 
to benefit the scholarship fund of the Connecticut 
Junior Republic. It is “the oldest underprivileged 
boys’ republic in the world,” according to Philip 
F. Myers, past vice-president of the Torrington club. 
The fund makes it possible for deserving alumni of 
the republic to go to college. In addition to the 
money raised at the concert, the Torrington 
Kiwanians donated $300 as a special scholarship for 
a graduate who is in his second year at college and 
working his way through. 

LAWRENCEVILLE, ILLINOIS bought lights for the com- 
munity stage. 

NORTHSIDE MIAMI, FLORIDA organized a rifle club 
and arranged instructions for its members. 

EVANSTON, ILLINOIS contributed $1000 to a YMCA 
building fund. Kiwanis was the first service club in 
the area to respond to the drive for a new and larger 
building for the Y. 

PITTSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA is paying medicinal 
and hospital bills for a mother of ten young children. 

INGLEWOOD, CALIFORNIA sent two dozen fishing lead- 
ers and hooks to the Titusville, Florida club. The 
angling equipment was to be used in the Southern 
club’s annual auction for the benefit of underpriv- 
ileged children. 

BENTONVILLE, ARKANSAS organized a boxing team for 
youngsters and provided a ring and other equip- 
ment for the sport. 

GRAVOIS, ST. LOUIS COUNTY, MISSOURI gave twenty- 
four hives of bees and other apiary supplies to a 
local bee-keeper. 

MANISTEE, MICHIGAN maintains a “crutch bank.” Re- 
cently the club loaned a pair of crutches to a girl 
who had broken a leg. 

PERRY, GEORGIA contributes money each month to 
the local public library. 

HAMPTON, IOWA arranged a surgical operation for a 
clubfooted child. 
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CALGARY, ALBERTA gave $1500 toward the equipping 
of a room at a new hospital. 

WATSONVILLE, CALIFORNIA collected toys and other 
articles and gave them to a school for deaf children. 

SOUTH DE KALB, GEORGIA arranged for instructions 
in judo to be given at a local high school. 

BROOKLYN, MICHIGAN gave a house trailer and some 
clothing to an old man who had lost all his posses- 
sions in a fire. 

VERSAILLES, MISSOURI outfitted a needy Negro fam- 
ily with clothes. The club also provided food. 


CRESCO, IOWA maintains the community’s tennis 
courts 

BEEBE, ARKANSAS is helping local farmers eradicate 
rats 

FOREST CITY, NORTH CAROLINA financed an art ex- 


hibit for the benefit of nearly 600 students. 

DEER LODGE, MONTANA holds‘a potato sale every year 
to raise funds for the club’s youth activities. 
PHILIPSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA bought a specially built 

table and chair for a local spastic child. 

TAVARES, FLORIDA contributed money toward a new 
stove for a Negro school. The club also arranged 
for additional clay to be laid on the same school’s 
playground 

JENNINGS, LOUISIANA 
goals at a local school 

BEREA, KENTUCKY 
Campus 

WILLMAR, MINNESOTA is supplying insulin for a dia- 
betic child 

PETERSBURG, VIRGINIA sponsors a medical clinic for 
underprivileged children. Now twenty-nine years 
old, the clinic currently is serving thirty white and 


installed a pair of basketball 


erected a flagpole on a college 


twenty-six Negro youngsters 

COLUMBUS, WISCONSIN bought visual aid equipment 
for the public schools and agreed to buy glasses for 
all children who could not afford them. 

SPRINGDALE, ARKANSAS planned a strawberry-grow- 
ing contest for Future Farmers of 
America. The club financed the planting of one-acre 
strawberry patches and offered prizes to those boys 


members of 


who grew the best crop. 





“The 


roads 


signs reading 
You!” on 


RAVENNA, OHIO erected six 
Churches of Ravenna Welcome 
leading into the town. 

PALESTINE, TEXAS sponsored a clinic for crippled chil- 
dren. Seventy-one children from seven counties 
came to the clinic. Kiwanians provided them with 
soft drinks and sandwiches. 

CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE gave a mechanical tree 
planter to the farmers of the county. 

DECATUR, GEORGIA bought shoes for thirty-five under- 
privileged children. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA honored the Boy Scouts 
of America on their forty-third anniversary by 
giving $1500 to a local troop. The money will be 
used to complete an administration building at a 
Scout camp. 

HOMESTEAD, PENNSYLVANIA bought an artificial limb 
for a girl. 

THETFORD MINES, QUEBEC is providing free room and 
board for two years to a high school youth whose 
parents are unable to support him through school. 

KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI sponsors movies that are 
shown several times a month at an orphanage. 





The eighth annual Sudbury, Ontario music fes- 
local Kiwanians, was 
4756 


tival, co-sponsored by 
larger than ever this year. It 
persons—about one-tenth of Sudbury’s popu- 
Above, a full house listens to a choral 
entry at the final five-night 
festival. When the 
snapped, thirteen-year-old Jimmy 
a happy lad. Kiwanians of Reidsville, North 
Carolina had just first dairy 
calf, and Jimmy was looking forward to the 
being its guardian. Then 
plans. A_ hailstorm, 
rising 


involved 


lace. 
concert of the 
picture at the left was 
Strader was 


given him his 


responsibility of 
tragedy Jimmy’s 
accompanied by flash 
streams, struck the community in which the 
Straders farmed, and Jimmy’s little calf was 


upset 
floods and 


washed away. The animal had been in a 
pasture with other cattle when the storm 
came. The other cattle survived, but the calf 


was lost, despite the vain efforts of Jimmy 
and his father, shown at left in the picture, 
to reach the animal by wading through chilly 
waters that came up to their waists. When 
the storm had run its course and the country- 
side returned to normal, Kiwanians heard about 
the death of Jimmy’s calf and promptly bought 
him another—much larger than the first. 
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STREATOR, ILLINOIS gave a basketball trophy to the 
local high school. Each year the player judged most 
valuable on the team will have his name inscribed 
on the trophy. 

CREWE, VIRGINIA supplies movies every month to a 
tuberculosis sanitarium. 

FERNDALE, MICHIGAN bought books, films, records and 
a phonograph for the children’s ward of a hospital. 

NEWARK, NEW JERSEY collected 2000 shirts for hos- 
pital patients suffering from incurable diseases. 

NORTHEAST WASHINGTON, D.C. established a tourist 
information booth at a local gas station. The service 
is used by many people who visit the nation’s 
capital. 

CHRISTIANSBURG, VIRGINIA repaired and painted the 
boys’ rest room at a local school. 

LOCH RAVEN, MARYLAND collected toys and clothing 
for underprivileged children. 

SOMERVILLE, NEW JERSEY is making arrangements to 
print maps of Somerville and the surrounding area. 
Church locations will be designated. 

SARASOTA, FLORIDA gave a movie projector 
sound track and screen to a welfare home. 

WINNIPEG, MANITOBA sponsored a_ province-wide 
speaking contest for 4-H youth. The subject: soil 
conservation. 

LOVELAND, OHIO erected five signs listing church lo- 
cations in Loveland. The signs, placed near high- 
ways leading into the town, are painted white with 
black lettering. 

QUAKERTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA distributed gifts ob- 
tained in a festival among several needy persons 
in the community. 

GLENDALE, CALIFORNIA plans to build a bathhouse at 
a Girl Scout camp. 

ENSLEY, ALABAMA gave medals to outstanding high 
school students. 

LAWRENCEVILLE, ILLINOIS financed the remodeling 
of a community hall and provided barber supplies 
to a school. 

NORTH BURNABY, BRITISH COLUMBIA donated an 
incubator to a new hospital. A prematurely born 
baby was placed in the machine the same day it was 
installed, and doctors told Kiwanians that the child 
would have died without the incubator. 

WHEELER, TEXAS cleaned up the children’s play area 
of a city park. 

WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON spent more than $4500 
in improving its “Camp Kiwanis.” Besides repair 
and repainting, the club installed a new hot water 
heater, water pump, sprinkling system, heavy-duty 
restaurant range and flagpole. A swimming pool 
costing at least $6500 will be added in the future. 

KIRKLAND LAKE, ONTARIO operates a play center for 
crippled children every Tuesday afternoon. School- 
teachers and Kiwanis wives supervise and instruct 
the youngsters. Included on the program are classes 
in handicrafts, recreation and regular scholastic 
subjects. Local police provide transportation for 
the children, who are afflicted with diseases like 
cerebral palsy, polio and spinal disorders. People 
who watch these unfortunate children in their 
activities at the play center say that the kids be- 
come more cheerful after playing and learning with 
other youngsters who are as hapless as they. 

STUART, FLORIDA helped return two runaway girls to 
their homes in a distant city. THE END 


with 
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Guass basketball backboards for the school gymnasium 
were bought by the Spartanburg, South Carolina High 
School Key Club. The total cost: $982. To raise the 
money, Key Clubbers waited on tables at local banquets. 
... At Schenectady, New York, Mont Pleasant High 
School Key Clubbers supplied wood for a bonfire at an 
annual sports rally. The club also provided safety ropes, 
firemen, a speakers’ platform, a public address system 
and entertainment for the 900 ralliers. In the Mont 
Pleasant club’s second annual food collection, more than 
2500 pounds of edibles were brought in for distribution 
to needy families. .. . “Fight Vandalism” posters were 
distributed throughout Cambridge, Massachusetts by 
Key Clubbers of Rindge Technical High School... . At 
Greenwood, Mississippi, a $1000 scholastic scholarship 
was awarded to Key Clubber Howard A. Nelson, Jr. of 
Greenwood High School after he won top prize for an 
essay, “What Freedom of the Press Means to Me.” 


Representatives of more than forty colleges and twenty 


vocations participated in a career day program spon- 
sored by the Key Club of Maury High School at Nor- 
folk, Virginia. ... At Vidalia, Georgia the Key Club of 


Vidalia High School used proceeds of its annual turkey 
shoot to buy supplies for the school library. . . . Key 
Clubbers of Laconia High School in Laconia, New 
Hampshire staged a Sadie Hawkins dance. Proceeds 
went into a scholarship fund. Laconia Key Clubbers also 
welcome new students. A club guidance committee as- 
signs a “friend” to help every newcomer get acquainted. 


Tue Blacksburg High School Key Club at Blacksburg, 
Virginia printed and sold programs for district and state 
basketball tournaments, raising $1000 for its school serv- 
ice activities. . . . One of the most outstanding social 
functions of the Ohio State School for the Deaf at 
Columbus, Ohio was the Key Club’s sixth anniversary 
dance. Past presidents, alumni and former Key Club- 
bers attended. 


A crry-wir antijaywalking campaign was launched by 
the University High School Key Club at Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana. Posters, originally sketched by a Key Club- 
ber, were printed and distributed to merchants for win- 
dow displays. Cards with “I Am A Jaywalker’’ printed 
on them were distributed to people who didn’t obey 
pedestrian safety rules. ... Key Clubbers of Willis High 
School at Delaware, Ohio converted an abandoned room 
at the high school into a clubroom. The members worked 
mornings, week ends and evenings to complete the re- 
decorating job. ... Deer Lodge, Montana High School 
Key Clubbers and Kiwanis sponsors are working to- 
gether on an annual potato-sale project. .. . The Hop- 
kinsville High School Key Club at Hopkinsville, Ken- 
tucky supplies magazines for students in the study hall. 
... The Athol High School Key Club at Athol, Massa- 
chusetts presented a state flag to the school and gave 
five megaphones to varsity cheerleaders. .. . At War, 
West Virginia the Key Club of War High School and 
its Kiwanis sponsors organized a course in good man- 
ners. Kiwanians provided books on the subject. THe END 
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American fathers are not too dig- 
nified to help take care of their 
younzsters. This includes such in- 
timate chores as bathing, diaper 
changing, paddling, and burping 


Fatherhood seems to 
be more popular now than 
it has been since the 


“good old days’ 


Father has his da 


when large families 


were the rule 

Home is no place to work when 
the youngsters are old enough 
to interrupt Dad’s labors with 
a plea to go to the zoo, take 


rather than the 


exception, 
a ride or play catch on the back 


lawn. Somehow he manages 
to finish his work at night, 
after they have gone to bed. 


as 





Nowadays new fathers are well prepared 
for their parental responsibilities. Some 
courses are conducted in the _ hospital, 
where Mom can watch to see that Dad 
doesn’t jab Junior with a diaper pin. 


One of Dad’s greatest pleasures comes 
at night when the kids are buttoned into 
their sleepers and ready for bed. A 
story quiets them down and their hugs 
help Father forget the cares of the day. 
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Most dads want to have lots of sons— 
companions for fishing, hunting or just 
playing cards. Secretly Dad hopes that 
at least one of his boys will grow 
up to be like the old man ...a super 
salesman, lawyer or doctor. Few boys 
do follow in Dad's footsteps, however. 


One of Dad’s greatest pleasures is giving 
presents. Whether it’s a sled, a doll house, 
a bike or a pair of slender skis, he gets 
a thrill from the excitement that lights 
up the faces of his kids. Dad finds that it 
is “more blessed to give than to receive.” 


Sunday finds the average father reading the fun- 
nies to his youngsters. Usually this ritual takes 
place early in the morning, while Mom is cooking 
breakfast. Though it’s hard for Dad to concen- 
trate at first, he soon catches the kids’ enthu- 
siasm and enters into the spirit of Superman, 


QO ALL ouR cherished institutions, fatherhood is perhaps the most 


precious. It is a pleasure and chore; a thrill, and a pain in the 
pocketbook, all at the same time. Looking at the matter more pro- 
foundly, fatherhood is an essential link in the eternal chain of life 
that begins with love and ends with death. It is quite proper, there- 
fore, that the nation should pause on June 21 to honor Dad, the guy 
who paces the floor with midnight feedings. teaches his offspring the 
gentle art of roughhousing, pays the cost of college, and, as a mag- 
nificent and final paternal gesture, entertains like a grandee when 
his daughters go to the altar. What does Dad receive for his pains? 
Early in the game the old man’s reward is a drooly, one-toothed 
smile. Sheer adoration is soon tinged with defiance, however, and 
perhaps even youthful rebellion against family and traditions. And 
on Father’s Day there is the inevitable necktie. But the one big 
reward—the one that compensates Dad for everything else—is the 
sight of his kids living and learning. C.W.K. 








Spiritual guidance is perhaps the most im- 
portant influence which a father can exert 
on his children. Without a childhood intro- 
duction to God, people may never find Him, 


Pop is sometimes considered an ogre by his 
children and at other times a bestower of 
candy, fun and ice cream sodas. Both extremes 
are part of Dad’s role because he must be 
a disciplinarian as well as a dispenser of 
treats and good times for the whole family. 
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W nen Greater Cleveland won a first prize in the Na- 
tional Nonpartisan Register and Vote Competition, Ki- 
wanians in the Sixteenth and Tenth Divisions of the 
Ohio District could take a good deal of the credit. It 
was their idea to form the Greater Cleveland Register 
and Vote Committee, which was given official credit for 
the victory by the president of the American Heritage 
Foundation, sponsor of the competition. 


T ue Woonsocket, Rhode Island club honored five lead- 
ing citizens—three of them Kiwanians—at a banquet 
after the National Municipal League and Look Magazine 
had chosen Woonsocket as one of eleven All-American 
cities for civic accomplishment during 1952. The Kiwani- 
ans were Buell W. Hudson, publisher of The Woonsocket 
Call and general manager of a local radio station, whose 
newspaper started battling for better city government 
five years ago; Frank Martineau, president of the Citi- 
zen’s League (he is lieutenant governor of the New 
England District’s Twelfth Division); and Kevin K. 
Coleman, who was elected mayor of Woonsocket last 
November in a sweeping overturn of local politics. 


Because Dr. Camille J. Schmit, a dentist, was ill and 
could not leave his house, his installation as president of 
the Barre, Massachusetts club was accomplished by 
telephone. 


‘% re - . 
F ourreen local Kiwanians are officers and directors of 
the Bristol, Tennessee Chamber of Commerce. 


KIWANI 


ay 


aS 


4 = SARYLAND 





Memsers of the Mount Pleasant, Texas club had to look 
hard to make sure they weren’t seeing things. There, 
having featured billing at their meeting, was a five- 
year-old boy—Billy Cade, Jr., son of a member— 
demonstrating a remarkable facility for arithmetic! 
Billy doesn’t go to school yet, but it’s a safe bet he won't 
have any trouble with mathematics when he does. For 
the entertainment of the Kiwanians, he showed how he 
could count the value of Canasta card sequences—both 
for melds and points. He didn’t use paper and pencil, 
either. 


Tue Institute of Practical Politics at Ohio Wesleyan 
University recently was renamed the Ben A. Arneson 
Institute of Practical Politics in honor of the Kiwanian 
who founded the Institute. Ben, a professor at Ohio 
Wesleyan since 1917, was governor of the Ohio District 
in 1935. He is a member of the Delaware, Ohio club. 


r * F 
[xe Canadian Council on 4-H Clubs has lauded the 
Kiwanis Club of South Porcupine, Ontario for its out- 
standing work in behalf of the 4-H movement. 


Hackensack, New Jersey Kiwanians re-enacted the 
first meeting of their club at a thirtieth anniversary cele- 
bration. Seven charter members were introduced, and 
George R. Geiger, who was serving as lieutenant gov- 
ernor when the Hackensack club was organized, pre- 
sented the Kiwanis charter to the club just as he had 
done thirty years before. THE END 


pERFECT 
ATTENDANCE 


UE 
at 


, 0 
a : 34 YEAR - 





State Governor Theodore McKeldin of Maryland, shown at right in the above threesome, was guest speaker at an inter-divisional 
meeting hosted by the North Baltimore, Maryland club. Four divisions and twenty-two clubs were represented. With Kiwanian 
McKeldin are Past International Presidents Claude B. Hellmann, left, and Harry E. Karr. All three are members of the Baltimore 


club. 


Robert T. “Bob” Allen, a retired Jackson, Michigan printer-publisher, was eulogized by Jackson Kiwanians for his re- 


markable achievements—among them the record of not having missed any of the more than 1800 meetings that the club has held. 
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PERMANENT HOME 
(From page 20) 


teopathic Association (15,840 square 
feet), $350,000; International College 
of Surgeons (no footage figures 
available) , $1,500,000; American Col- 
lege of Surgeons (72,000 square 
feet), $1,500,000. 


How would the money be raised? 
The enthusiasm which has been 
found for this subject among a con- 
siderable segment of our member- 
ship points to a “voluntary sub- 
scription” by our members—each 
club to accept a quota. However, 
here again we may get some ideas 
from the experience of other organi- 
zations. Rotary is taking advantage 
of “present low interest rates” to 
finance its home over a twenty-five- 
year period. A yearly appropriation 
of $50,000—about three-eighths of 
Rotary’s present annual rental cost 
—will be used to retire the debt. The 
rest of the money formerly appro- 
priated for rent will be used for in- 
cidentals such as building mainte- 
nance, heating and lighting. The 
result: In twenty-five years Rotary 
International will own its headquar- 
ters completely as a result of expen- 
ditures less than would have been 
paid for rental (assuming that 
growth of the organization would 
necessitate more space, thus raising 
rental costs). 

Lions financed its building by in- 
creasing dues fifty cents per year 
per member for a four-year period. 
The International College of Sur- 
geons financed its building by means 
of “membership fees, dues and dona- 
tions.” 

“We held a_ special campaign 
among our members and had no 
difficulty in raising the money,” re- 
ports the American Osteopathic As- 
sociation. 

The American Library Association 
used an endowment from the Car- 
negie Foundation to pay for its home. 

More than 13,000 businessmen 
helped build the home of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, re- 
ports Roy F. Cooke, past Interna- 
tional trustee, who is active in the 
US Chamber. 

The Jaycees built their home with 
contributions of one dollar per mem- 
ber or seventy-nine dollars per 
chapter and a gift from the City of 
Tulsa, Oklahoma. 

Income from several of its pub- 
lications has, through the years, en- 
abled the American Medical Asso- 
ciation to own its large home. 

The American Bar Association 
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Ovi a number of years ago a 
young Stanford University student 
signed up the great concert pianist, 
Paderewski, to perform at the col- 
lege town. The student was in the 
poor and struggling category and 
hoped that enough of the proceeds 
would accrue to him to enable him 
to continue his studies. 

The young student publicized the 
event well enough, but for some 
reason or another it didn’t click. 
Only a meager crowd showed up. 
The famed Polish pianist had been 
guaranteed a certain stipend—a 
rather large one. And there wasn’t 
anywhere near the money to make 
it good. 

The student felt pretty bad about 
all this. But there was only one 
thing to do and he did it. He went 
up to Paderewski and made a clean 
breast of everything. 

The great pianist put a hand on 
his shoulder and said: “Don’t fret 








THE GOOD TURN THAT DESERVED ANOTHER 





... Tl just take my bare expenses; 
you can have the rest.” 

Some years after that Paderewski 
was called to the helm of his nation. 
Poland was facing one of the most 
trying times in its history. War had 
come and with it all the ravages and 
horrors that conflict can engender. 
With the cessation of hostilities 
Poland was still in a state of shock 
and devastation. 

It was then that a man came to 
see the Polish premier. “Once you 
did me a favor,” he said. “Now I 
have come to give you a hand.” 

It was the former Stanford student 
speaking. 

“My country,” he assured the 
Polish pianist who once had be- 
friended him, “stands ready to help 
you in every way. You shall have 
the food you need.” 

And Paderewski and his country 
got it. The ex-Stanford student was 
Herbert Hoover. —Harold Helfer 








building will be paid for by $1,500,- 
000 worth of member contributions 
and a $400,000 legacy. The American 
College of Surgeons received its 
home—an elegant old mansion—as 
a gift from a group of prominent 
citizens who wanted to have ACS 
headquarters located in Chicago. 

To get both sides of this question, 
we have asked eleven organizations 
about the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of owning a permanent home. 
Here are some statements which give 
a representative view of what we 
were told: 

“It is more economical to own 
your headquarters. . . .” 

“It is only since we have had a 
permanent home that our member- 
ship has burgeoned. .. .” 

“We have found that it is easier 


to get employees when an organiza- 
tion owns a building in which it is 
operating. Prospective employees are 
impressed. .. .” 

“We don’t know of any disadvan- 
tages. ...” 

“Don’t underestimate the growing 
powers of your organization. We 
have made additions to our building, 
and then a few months later found 
that we needed still more space... .” 

“The advantages of ownership are 
those commonly associated with pri- 
vate ownership: freedom from high 
rent, from whims of a landlord, and 
from restrictions that will not allow 
alteration. Z 

“Don’t attempt to squeeze your 
headquarters into a big, old house. 
It’s wiser to build a permanent home 

(see PERMANENT HOME page 47) 
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When Ottawa, Ontario Kiwanians gather for 


a meeting, nobody knows who will be lampooned 


by the club's 


singing satirists 


OW OFTEN HAVE you heard some- 
one say “Let’s be different”? 


Pretty often, probably, because 
wanting to be different is a popular 
ambition. Song writers, automobile 
designers, magicians, elephant train- 
é campaign managers—they ll 
like to be considered a little out of 
tne I 

Wantil to be different is not 
necessa a goal of vanity, however 
vain we immediately consider some- 


thing that smacks of P. T. Barnum 
a blend of the 


s more than a 


Sometimes eccentric in 


the usual drab fare 


its a means ol 


spotlight-grabber 
survival 


the show going. 


of keeping 


Consider the realm af clubs 
whether they're social, service or 
professional. If a member loses in- 
terest in what his club offers, he is 
likely to drop out. It’s true that some 


people arent to be pleased by any- 


thing short of a visit from the Man 
in the Moon himself. But generally, 
if a club’s membership pales and 
weakens, the first place to look for 


the cause is in the planning of the 


club leaders themselves. It’s their 


job to pack ’em in—meeting after 
snow or enticingly 


It’s that challenging 


meeting, rain, 
weathe 


responsibility that compels the A-1 


Por rd 


program chairmen to look for some- 


thing unusual, something that the 
membership just can’t miss. 

As an example of a club that has 
added the specialist’s touch to pro- 
gramming and has succeeded in 
fascinating not only its members but 
much of Kiwanis International and 
the general public as well, consider 
the Ottawa, Ontario club. 

Kiwanis club sings at its 
meetings, and many of the clubs 


have lifted group singing out of the 


Every 


mechanical song - or - two - every < 
meeting Some clubs have 
developed noteworthy choral groups. 
The Ottawa club has done that—and 
more. It peps up meetings with sing- 
ing “commercials” produced by 
musically minded club members. 
The first of the Ottawa club’s fa- 
mous commercials took place on Fri- 
day May 13, 1949. The next day, 


routine. 


At 


front 
Ottawa Evening Citizen, 
of five of the Ottawa 


¢ 


midst of 


prominently displayed on the 
page ol the 
was a picture 
Kiwanians in the 
that commercial. The photo included 


one man draped in a barrel and an- 


merry 


other taking in washing. Above them 
was an enlarged replica of a bank 
Under the picture were these 
“BANKERS BEWARE! 
Ottawa 


relics of a 


check 
words: 
Five 


men, 


business- 


prominent 
looking like nasty 
trade slump, indulged in a lampoon 
of bank-manager Kiwanians at a Ki- 
wanis luncheon meeting yesterday 


While 


with laughter, the club’s music com- 


most of the bankers roared 


mittee tunefully bewailed their suit- 
destitution. which 


they playfully blamed on ‘the hard- 


ably costumed 
heartedness of the bankers.’’ 

.. the first famous com- 
says the 
four 


That was “* 
mercial that started us off 
Ottawa recorder. In the 
years since then, lampoonings, paro- 


club 


dies to well-known songs, hilarious 


dialogues and ridiculous costumes 
have become a weekly club institu- 
tion. 

When the club 
wives to a meeting, the songsters put 
on women’s clothes and went into a 
song and dance routine. On Valen- 


invited members’ 


tine’s Day, also with their ladies 
present, the Kiwanians sang, to the 
music of “O Solo Mio”: 

“We meet each Friday, half past 12 


till two. 
No females with us, to bill and coo, 
Our lunch is lonely, mighty sad and 
quiet, 
We're glad you're with us now, 
To help our diet.” 
When the club wanted to pay trib- 


ute to its distinguished Kiwanian, 


Charlie Hulse, who was Interna- 
tional vice-president in 1947 and 
1948, the songsters sang out these 

“When You Wore a 


words to 


“Now Hulse is the last name, 
And Charlie 


The man whom we boost today. 


the first name, 


His face always grinning, 
So many friends winning 
He’s a dandy, we can say. 
Our Charlie’s 
When funds he is raising 


amazing 


He’s active from day to day 

In many organizations 

In all situations 

He leads them along the right way.” 
Following the song, the club presi- 

dent read a prepared script of Char- 





The singing Ottawa, Ontario Kiwanians have a wealth of parodies 
and costumes, Above, two bagpipers entertain Past International President 
Don H. Murdoch, left, and Past Club President A. H. Lieff. 
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lie’s accomplishments, finishing with WANT T0 Commerce and Industry lose that much each year in labo 
the line. “Well, that’s the story, boys, turnover, You and your company paj a share. Stu tents 

‘. 99 HELP SAVE pasic lack of knowledge of job opportunities IS given the 
and now—back to the music,” the lnen’s shams of (ha thee ; 

‘ : S snare or the Diame. 
cue for the songsters to sing more $10 BILLION 
praise to Charlie, this time a parody A YEAR? KIWANIANS CAN HELP 
to “I Wonder Who’s Kissing Her . 


Your International vocational guidance committee chair- 





ae : : 
Now. man, John Casey, advocates a film project well within the 
scope of your club which will assure the telling of the 
Guve the Ottawa Kiwanians a song story of Free Enterprise job opportunities in your com 
95: munity’s school 
that everybody knows, and they’ll enkee ar _ 
do a parody of it. Or, give them a_ | project-planning CARL F. MAHNKE PRODUCTIONS 
subject and they'll find the appro- brochure 215 East Third St. * Des Moines 9, lowa 


priate music and then go to work on 
the words, which always follow the 
musical pattern perfectly and in- 
variably suit the purpose—which | 
usually is to get laughs. There were 


plenty of laughs the day the song- | A NA TU 7 L 
sters paid “tribute” to the club’s e 
popular one-time music chairman, | 
Sol Max. who plays the violin and | FOR 
oo * 
lans caught the iIut when the fun- 
loving songsters sang, to the tune a IS : MONEY 


operates a tailor shop. The Kiwan- 
of ‘‘Ma, He’s Making Eyes at Me”: 


















Sol, you made the pants too long, KIWANIS CLUB Box 813 i) 


° . . . 
All your sizes, too, are wrong. 7) PAS i Santa Monica, California 
You may think it needs but a glance Please send me information on how our 


i 
| 
| 
| 
club can raise r ey this new and easy | 
| 
| 
l 
l 
| 















When you measure pants 
; : : way by s 1ese large, top-quality 


For Tom and Dick and Sam, but HELP YOUR California dates. 


Sol, you made the pants too long. 


You should get the gong. KEY CLUB GROW 


(see SINGING SATIRISTS page 46) 
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Proven 
Money Maker 


for Kiwanis Clubs on National Kids’ Day 


the CLEVELAND PLAN 


for selling Peanuts 






For four successive years Kiwanis Clubs have used 
the Cleveland Plan... a really proven money-maker 
for raising funds on National Kids’ Day. The Cleve- 
land Plan is a complete package ... every detail 
worked out for you to follow for a successful Kids’ 


Day Program. Jump aboard the Peanut Sale Band- 


264 clubs used plan 


wagon! 
in 1952 and were 
For Complete Details, Write or Wire 
instrumental in sales 


of 1,282,455 bags of peanuts CLEVELAND KIWANIS KIDS’ DAY, INC. 


for gross profit of $205,000 2030 East 105th St. Cleveland 6, Ohio 
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A KIWANIS TOWN.... 


Your town has a Kiwanis club. 


tr 


Your fellow Kiwanians know it... 


THE PUBLIC KNOW? 


Is your town kept constantly aware that your 
club Can out-of-town Kiwanians easily 
learn the time and place of your meetings? The 
way to tell your town and the traveling public 
about your club is to 


ERECT KIWANIS ROAD SIGNS 
KEEP THEM IN GOOD REPAIR 


Place them at various approaches to your city, 
to remind the public of your club and to tell 
traveling Kiwanians of your meeting place. 

Here are some ideas on how you can help in 
getting these valuable Kiwanis Road Signs for 
your club. Because spring is the ideal time to put 
out road signs you should act quickly. Suggest to 
your board of directors that they erect Kiwanis 
Road Signs along the approaches to your city. If 
you already have road signs out, check them for 
repairs and if they are too run down order new 
signs. In some clubs a group of members get to- 
gether and each one underwrites the cost of a sign. 


BUT DOES 


exists? 


Whatever plan use, act soon. 
| OPT a The next few months are the peak va- 
cation period . . . the time when signs 
will do your club the most good. So 


don’t delay, get your club started on 


you 















this worthwhile project today. 


These attractive signs are 30 inches in diameter 
and carry the emblem in 3 rich colors of blue, 
white and yellow. The signs are single faced and 
made of sturdy 16 gauge steel. Catches the 
motorist's eye with its beaded reflector process. 
Only $26. F.O.B. Clinton, Mass. 


Beaded reflector sign 
with two auxiliary plates 


$96°°° 


ALBANY HOTEL 


WEDNESDAY 12:10 


F.0.8., Clinton, Mass. 
Shipping Weight 35 Lbs. 





KIWANIS 
INTERNATIONAL 


520 N. MICHIGAN AVE. 
CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 








SINGING SATIRISTS 
(From page 45) 
With such awful stylin’ 
You should just stick to your violin 
Sol, you're killing me! 

Sometimes the song celebrates a 
Kiwanian’s business in a less humor- 
ous fashion: 
“Jim Bennie 
All types of insurance sells he. 
He shields you from birthday to 


sells insurance coverage 


graveyard, 
It’s sign up with Bennie for me. 
Sign up, sign up, 
It’s sign up with Bennie for me 
Here, to “California Here I Come,” 
is Ottawa’s salute to Ontario: 


‘ 


” 


*.. . Ontario old and wise 

Filled right up with crafty guys 
Where tycoons and brokers 

Rake in the dough 

All pushing and rushing 

Hearts go boom and ulcers bloom. 
Newsprint gets its monthly boost 
People must be introduced 

Old Ontario takes the prize... .” 

At the annual Kiwanis parliamen- 
tary dinner, the songsters sang 
“Coming Through the Rye” with 
these words: 

“Par-liament-tar-ians are good fellows 
Serve their country well 

But our Kiwanian Parliament-tarians 
Surely ring the bell. 

They are top administrators 

Use sound judgment too 

We are lucky folks to have them 
We've brought them all to you. 

And here’s a tune written about 
Kiwanian Stan Slater upon his leav- 
ing Ottawa; his value to the club and 
his contributions to it are tunefully 
clear. The “Strawberry 
Blonde”: 


The year nineteen hundred and for-orty 


song is 


eight, 

Slater joined-this-club, 

A man not too tall with a voice not so 
small, 

Stanley proved-no-dub. 

He started commercials, with Max made 
us fools, 

Sing-ing ridiculous songs, 

Tis fun we enjoy with this broth of a 
boy, 

But he’ll soon be gone. 


He plays the piano and writes lyrics 
mad, 

Doubles up in bass, 

Six tenors most choice and a baritone 
voice 

Cannot take his place. 

As chairman director he sure made his 
mark, 

At personal service he shone 

A Kiwanian true and we’re feeling most 
blue, 


For he'll soon be gone. THE END 
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PERMANENT HOME 
(From page 43) 


suited to your own special require- 
ments. .. .” 

“Savings in rent and adequate 
space are the two best reasons for 
owning your headquarters building, 
in our judgment... .” 

“There is a great deal of pres- 
tige in an organization owning its 
home. . 

“Prestige and privacy are what 
you'll get if you build your own 
headquarters. . . .” 

This brief summary will give you 
a clearer picture of the permanent 
home proposition. Delegates to the 
New York convention will hear more 
about this question. They will vote 
upon a resolution requesting the 


International president to appoint a 
larger special committee on per- 
manent home. This proposed com- 
mittee would contain thirty mem- 
bers—one from each district. The 
duty of this committee would be to 
divine the feelings of the member- 
ship pro and con, consider financing, 
location, etc., and then report its 
findings to the Board and the Miami 
convention. 

We hope that you and your Ki- 
wanis friends will discuss this timely 
issue and let your club, district and 
International officers know what you 
think. Kiwanis has grown up, and 
we feel the time is here for us to ac- 
cept the challenge and take our 
place among the service clubs and 
national organizations in owning 
our own permanent home, THE END 





BOWL OF SOUP 
(From page 22) 


grow older, you are cooler and more 
deliberate. You have learned to dis- 
tinguish between the phony diver- 
sion and the meaningful battles. You 
refrain from wasted motion. You 
learn how to get in a more telling 
blow. 

Ripening age has one other great 
blessing that youth does not often 
have. Perspective enables an older 
person, while in the battle, to have 
a periscope view above it. And the 
wonderful thing is that this view 
continues to broaden and grow more 
comprehensive with time. 

As you grow older, the circle of 
your acquaintances begins to nar- 
row. There is a death here and a 
death there, and you begin to see life 


as a continued story, not as a collec- 
tion of isolated incidents. The pro- 
logue is lost in hazy mist, the end- 
ing is unknown. But you realize 
there is more to life than life itself. 
As age advances, you begin to see 
existence on earth as only a portion 
of a bigger story. The satisfaction of 
winning some temporal, personal 
battle, no matter how hard-fought, 
is pale and insignificant compared to 
the glow that you get when you 
know that you are doing something 
to make the world a better place. 
At twenty-seven I winced at the 
thought of growing older. Now, more 
than a decade later, I look forward to 
middle age and beyond. Yes, life is 
like a bowl of soup. Some of the in- 
gredients are individually harsh and 
bitter to the taste, but the flavor im- 
proves with age. THE END 





Bermuda 
sidelights 


| ABOUT every street in St. 
George, Bermuda has an interesting 
story behind its name. Nearly 200 
years ago, a brash young bachelor, 
Brownlow Tucker, noticed that quite 
a few unmarried women had moved 
into a certain street. Jokingly he 
called it “Old Maid’s Lane,” and the 
nickname stuck despite the spinsters’ 
wrath. 

Sailors named one street “Barber’s 
Lane” in honor of J. H. Rainey, a 
slave who had bought his freedom. 
Rainey had a fine sense of humor 
and a way of trimming beards that 





made him a favorite with the sailors. 
After the war he left Bermuda with 
a sack of gold and sailed to the 
United States, where he became a 
successful politician. 

“Featherbed Alley,” only a few 
hundred feet long, came by its name 
because its residents used to shake 
their feather mattresses and pillows 
out of their windows every morning. 

The St. George townspeople still 
cannot agree whether one 100-year- 
old street should be called “Silk 
Alley” or “Petticoat Lane.” It seems 
that two pretty girls who lived there 
a century ago burned with a single 
desire: to wear a silk dress. After 
a dozen years of collecting a few 
pounds sterling, halfpenny by half- 
penny, the ladies blossomed out of 
their houses, one bright Sunday, 
splendidly clad in silk frocks. The 
event left its mark on Bermuda’s 
folklore. THE END 








Folding 
Chairs 





Direct Prices to 
Clubs, Churches, 
Lodges, Schools, 
Colleges, Hotels 


Write For 
Catalog and Discounts 


and all Institutions 


Monroe Tables Designed and Manufactured Exclusively By 


THE “WMonre. COMPANY 





16 CHURCH STREET COLFAX, IOWA 
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in Florida 


Kloeppel Hotels 


Enjoy the modern comforts and reasonable rates of 
Kloeppel Hotels in Florida. tn Jacksonville—Hotels 
George Washington, ‘‘Wonder Hotel of the South’’; 
Mayflower, and Jefferson. 

West Palm Beach—-Hotel George Washington, year- 


round resort hotel. 


Write: Robert Kloeppel, Jr., Hotel George Washington, 
Jacksonville, Fla. 








RECOMMEND THIS PROGRAM 


Finish HIGH SCHOOL wA‘ac) 
Complete 4 Yrs.</\/ in 12 Months 


Learn More! Earn More! Enter professional or 
technical schools. Advance Socially. Live a Hap- 
pier, Fuller Life. Individual Courses or complete 
schedule. WRITE FOR SCHOOL BULLETIN. 


ACADEMY FOR ADULTS 
Dept. KN-63, 30 W. Washington, Chicago 2, III. 


SUNRAY PARK 


HEALTH RESORT 
HOTEL - SANITARIUM 


FOR REST. CONVALESCENCE 
AND CHRONIC CASES 


ttn, waite FOR BOOKLET 


125 SW 30°" COURT 
9 MIAMI-FLORID 
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NORTH SHORE KIWANIS 
MEETS HERE Tuesdays 12:15». 
Phone LOngbeach 1-6000 sss 





EDGEWATER BEACH HOTEL 
Kiwanian Phil Weber, CHICAGO 


Vice-President and General Manager 





his)’ HOTEL 
MemP"" PEABODY 
South's Pinest—One of America’s Best’’ 


F. R. Schutt 
Pres. & Gen. Mar 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 




















In NEW YORK 
as Fe ee 
headquarters are of 





worTel 

















DINKLER HOTELS 
Where Kiwanis Meets 


The DINKLER- ANSLEY H Atlanta. Ga 
The DINKLER-TUTWILER Hotel 

Itir nehan Ala 

rT DINKLER- JEFFERSON 

Montgomery. Ala 

The ST. CHARLES, New Orleans, La 


DAVIS Hotel, 






















y Hotel OKLAHOMA 
2 BILTMORE 
OKLAHOMA CITY 


H. P. "Johnnie" Johnson 
Managing Director 












In Albuquerque, N.M. 


Kiwanis Meets at 


EL FIDEL HOTEL 


Wednesday Noon 











HOTEL 


VANCOUVER 


KIWANIS MEETS THURSDAYS 


Operated under the joint management of 
the Canadian National and Canadian 
Pacific Railway Companies. 
VANCOUVER, BRITISH COLUMBIA 











yor 1002air CONDITIONED: 


7 COLUM BUS 


MIAMI KIWANIS — FRIDAYS 











Personnel Administration 
The Civil Service 
model ordinance for the 


reports a 
personnel sys- 
cities. 


Assembly 
tems of small council-manage1 
The ordinance establishes a merit sys- 
tem administered by a personnel di- 
rector. It also outlines procedures fo: 
improved personnel recruiting, appoint- 
ing, promoting, position classifying, and 
pay planning, separating and 
reviewing, and recording. Public rep- 
resentation is provided through an ad- 
This body has 
its chief func- 


training, 


visory personnel] board. 
no administrative duties 
tion is to advise the personnel director 
on all phases of the personnel 

Where a personne! director cannot be 
retained on a full-time basis, it is sug- 
that the city manager or his 


assistant 


program. 


gested 
administrative 


personnel] 


assume the 
duties of administration. 
Parking Stickers 

Santa Cruz, 
stickers for 

maintenance’ vehicles that 
metered zones in principal business dis- 
tricts. Only mainte- 
nance and construction 
eligible for the stickers, 
approval of the 


California provides parking 


private construction and 


occupy 
repair, service, 
vehicles are 
which are 
chief of 
annual inspection fee of $25 


issued upon 


police. An 


is charged for the sticker. After a 
sticker has been purchased for one 
vehicle, additional vehicles are given 
permits at the rate of $10. Monthly 


stickers cost $2.50 


Medical Benefits 
Eighty-eight 
twenty-tour 
five to 100 per cent of the cost of hos- 
insurance for 


cities and counties in 


states pay from twenty- 
pitalization and surgical 
their employees, reports the Civil Serv- 
ice Assembly. Twenty-five of these 
cities and counties pay 100 per cent of 
the cost of hospitalization and surgical 
insurance for employees. Fifty cities 
pay between fifty and seventy per cent 
of the health insurance cost, while only 
six cities pay forty per cent or less. 


Speed Limits 

Top speed limit on the new 
parkway in New Jersey will be fifty 
miles an hour, compared with sixty 
miles an hour on the New Jersey Turn- 
pike and seventy on stretches of the 
Pennsylvania Turnpike. This lower 
speed limit on the parkway is designed 


165-mile 


to make the new road’s record better 
than other superhighways. Despite 
engineering safety features, some of 


these modern highways have proved to 
be nearly as dangerous as regular two- 
lane highways 


have been in- 
corporated into the new Garden State 
will run from Paterson, 
to Cape May, 
oe 


Other safety designs 
toll road which 
in northern New 
the state’s southernmost tip. 
to and exits from driving lanes will be 
restricted to sixty-four specific 
tions. No cross traffic will be allowed 
along the 165-mile route, and 317 over- 
passes and underpasses will allow un- 
Roadside use 
residential 


Jersey, 


in 


interrupted flow of cars. 
for either 
purposes will be 
parkway. Opposing 
will be separated by a 
averaging 100 feet in width 
bridges to 300 feet in 
island plant- 


commercial 01 
prohibited on the 
traffic 
island 


streams of 
center 
from five 
feet on open 
country 
ings will shield drivers from the glare 


Foliage of center 


of oncoming headlights. 

Construction will seine two sepa- 
rate CORGWAYS, | 
traffic. Each ro 
three bersiweciieut 


each carrying one-way 
idway will have two or 
lanes. Curves will 


be engineered to accommodate prevail- 


ing speeds. Most grades will be held 
to a maximum of three per cent. An- 
other safety feature will be ample 
stabilized shoulders to allow the drive: 


of a disabled vehicle to disengage his 
fast-moving traffic flow 
Only twenty-two 
miles of the parkway are now in use 
Fifty miles, running from Pat 
Perth Amboy, are scheduled to be 
ready by next 


car from the 


easily and_ safely 
terson to 


and the enti 
road is to be opened later next year. 


spring 


Special School Training 

Courses in housing, city planning and 
urban redevelopment are being taught 
throughout the 
aware of 


in many public schools 
country. 
housing, planning and urban redevelop- 


Pupils are made 
ment as governmental functions. As a 
result, the students become acquainted 
with the serious, unsolved problems in 
their communities 

cities, planning and 


In some housing, 


redevelopment are formalized 
curricula for one 
others, certain 
individual 
students 


urban 
parts of the schools 
grades. In 
teachers have developed 
methods of introducing their 
to these important subjects. 


or more 


Citizen Advisory Committees 

Forty-five Michigan cities have created 
citizen committees to deal 
with municipal problems. The com- 
mittees generally consist of ten or more 
unpaid members. They are appointed 
by the mayor or city council for a tem- 
porary period to deal with specific local 
problems and report to the proper 
authorities. THE END 


advisory 
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He Fought Three Days and Nights 


Lieutenant Colonel 
faymond G. Davis. USMC 
Medal of Honor 





Coto. BATTLE-WEARY, fighting for every mile 
of wintry road, the Marines were re-deploying to- 
ward Hungnam. A rifle company was guarding a 
mountain pass vital to the withdrawal of two regi- 
ments. The company became surrounded. If help 
didn’t come, 6.000 men were lost. 


Into this situation, Lieutenant Colonel Davis 
boldly led his Marine battalion. Over eight miles 
of heavily defended icy trail they attacked, and 
across three ridges deep in snow, 


They fought three days and nights, often hand- 
to-hand., 


But finally Colonel Davis reached and freed the 
company. He opened the pass and held it till the 
two regiments got by. Then, fighting through the 
last of the enemy and carrying his wounded with 
him, he led his own gallant battalion into safety. 


“Korea and World War II have taught me,” says 
Colonel Davis, “that courage is common to all 
armies; it's the better equipped side that has the 
edge. Youre giving our men that edge every time 
you invest in a United States Defense Bond. For 
Bonds, which are personal savings for you, are also 
muscle for America’s economy. Helping produce 
more and better combat equipment to protect the 
brave men who are protecting us all.” 


Peace is for the strong! 
For peace and prosperity save with 
U. S. Defense Bonds! 


Now E Bonds pay 3%! Now, improved Series E Bonds 
start paying interest after 6 months. And average 3% in- 
terest, compounded semiannually when held to maturity! 
Also, all maturing E Bonds automatically go on earning 
at the new rate—for 10 more years. Today, start investing 
in Series E Defense Bonds through the Payroll Savings 
Plan at work. Remember, 8 million fellow Americans find 
it a wonderfully easy way to save. Or ask your banker about 
the convenient Bond-A-Month Plan, 





The U.S. Government does not pay for this advertisement. It is donated by this publication in coope ration with the Advertising Council and the Magazine Publishers of America, 
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FUND RAISING PROJECT 
» «and you don’t have to “put the bite” on anybody! 


Exclusive Rights Still Available! 


There is only one Community Birthday Calendar 
Fund Raising Plan. This is it. 

Our plan gives you everything for success. First, 
the handsome big Community Birthday Calendar 
does your club proud. It’s beautifully printed in 
three colors on highest grade coated paper—not 
cheap newspaper stock. It has everything— 
phases of the moon and ail holidays marked, 
and BIG easily read dates. Each year our calendars 
get a fresh new color scheme—a new eye-appeal,. 
With your sponsorship you get full benefit of 
our 5 years’ successful experience with service 
clubs. You receive a promotion kit with all 
necessary working materials; a complete spon- 
sor's handbook developed from 5 years of 
actual specialized experience in this field; skilled 
advice from our field representatives. 

Best of all, this plan gives ALL THE PROFITS 
TO YOUR CLUB (not merely a commission). 
You deal direct with us, the sole manufacturers. 
The Community Birthday Calendar is available 
only from us or our represeniatives. The fact 
that you deal with us, the owners of the copy- 
right and sole manufacturers, is your guarantee 
you're not left “holding the bag.” 


$400 to $4,000 PROFIT in 


Your profit is entirely up to your organization. Averaging the latest 
orders from 50 clubs, large and small, we estimated an average club 
profit of $739.89. 

Early franchise holders are starting their fourth and fifth years and 
are finding our Community Birthday Calendar more popular, morc 
profitable each year. Remember, with us your club holds the ex- 
clusive franchise for your community, for continued profit year 
after year. 


Write now for the franchise for your community. 


Actual colendor, 21° X1 


HELP YOUR CLUB—MAIL COUPON NOW 





EXCLUSIVE! FEATURES OF CALENDAR: 
1. Local picture of interest 


GORDON BERNARD CO., INC. Dote__ onus ; : 
Cincinnati 12, Ohio & to your town. 
Please send me PROFIT CHART and FULL INFORMA- 
TION about the Community Birthday Calendar Fund Published 


pene Seopa. sities 3, 18 local business and 
; service advertisements. 





Copyrighted i 2. Identification of your Club 
5 and publicity for your project. 





ve Gordon Bernard Co., Ine. ; 
Date listings of your townspeople’s 


— Cincinnati 12 birthdays, anniversaries, club 
city ZONE STATE Ohio meetings, ete. 











. 12-month calendar can start 


t om ao member 
(Title, if on Officer) of KIWANIS CLUB any month, 














